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Problems Facing the Piloting Profession Outlined by ALPA President 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CREATES NEW REGULATIONS AND AMENDMENTS 





NON-SCHEDULED INSTRUMENT 


Rating 
MADE EFFECTIVE AUGUST 15 


Central Executive Council Contends That Requirements 
Are Too Lenient 


The Department of Commerce 
has recently created a number of 
new regulations together with 
amendments to others already in 
effect. These new regulations 
have to do with designation of 
civil airways. The new amend- 
ments have to do with additions to 
Bulletin No. 7, pertaining to the 
new non-scheduled instrument rat- 
ing, effective as of August 15, 
1936. 

These amendments and regula- 
tions follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Air Commerce 
WASHINGTON 


Designation of the Civil Airways 
and Rules and _ Regulations 
Governing Intentional Instru- 
ment Flying Along Civil Air- 
ways. 

SECTION I 

Subject: 

Designation of Civil Airways 

Designation of the Federal Air- 
ways System a3 Civil Airways was 
made by the Secretary of Com- 

merce under date of July 7, 1936. 

Your attention is invited to the 

following order. Inasmuch as de- 

tailed descriptions are too volum- 
inous to be included herein, they 
are contained in a separate en- 
closure entitled “Designation of 


the Federal Airways System as 
Civil Airways of the United 
States.”” For further information, 


please refer to Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin No. 8, Airway Map of the 
United States, which is now being 
revised and will be available Aug- 
ust 15, 1986, copies of which will 
be distributed to all concerned. 
ORDER: Designation of the Fed- 
eral Airways System as Civil 

Airways of the United States. 

By virtue of and pursuant to 
the authority vested in me by the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, as 
amended (44 Stat., 570, 49 U. S. 
C., See. 175), I hereby designate 
the following described air routes 
as civil airways necessary to foster 
air commerce and suitable for in- 
terstate or foreign air commerce. 

Each civil airway designated 
herein shall include the navigable 
air space located vertically above 
an area on the horizontal plane 
contained within lines encircling 
each airport (hereinafter called 
terminal airport) at the ends 
thereof, with a radius of 25 miles 
from the center of said airport 
and also contained within two lines 
each parallel to and located 25 
miles from the center line connect- 
ing the terminal airports thereof 
with such other points as herein- 
after specified, to designate the 
route of said airway. Hach civil 
airway designated herein shall also 
include the terminal and interme- 
diate airports, emergency landing 
fields and all other air navigation 
facilities located or which may be 
hereafter located and established 
within the said area. 

Provided that the civil airways 
designated herein shall not include 
any air space reservations set aside 
and protected by Executive Orders 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 





tion 4 of the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926, or the navigable air space 
above non-territorial waters or 
above foreign territory abutting 
the boundaries of the United 
States. 

SECTION II 


Amendments Numbers 4, 5, 6 and 
7 to Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 
(Edition of January 1, 1934) 

Amendment No. 4 

Pursuant to the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568) as 
amended, and as further amended, 
by the Act of June 19, 1934 (44 
Stat. 1113), and the Act of June 
19, 1934 (44 Stat. 1116), Chapter 
7 of Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 
is hereby amended by adding 
Paragraph (G), under Section 70, 
as follows: 

(G) CIVIL AIRWAY TRAF- 
FIC CONTROL.—(1) Intentional 
Instrument Flights: (a) No in- 
tentional instrument flight of air- 
craft shall be made or continued, 
or caused to be made or continued, 
on a civil airway when a weather 


condition of broken clouds or solid ' 


overcast exists on said airway un- 
less the person in command of said 
aircraft shall have demonstrated 
satisfactorily to an authorized Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce inspector 
his ability to navigate on instru- 
ments (meaning to navigate under 
a hood or without benefit of extra- 
cockpit view) and to use radio 
range facilities, and unless there 
is installed in the aircraft, and 
properly functioning at the time 
of such flight, such air navigation 
instruments and equipment as have 
been approved by said Bureau of 
Air Commerce inspector as reason- 
ably necessary for such flight. 

(b) No intentional instrument 
flight of aircraft shall be made or 
continued, or caused to be made 
or continued, on a civil airway un- 
der known icing weather condi- 
tions unless, in addition to compli- 
ance with all of the requirements 
of (a) immediately foregoing, such 
aircraft is further possessed of 
additional equipment (such as de- 
icing equipment) as has been ap- 
proved by said Bureau of Air 
Commerce inspector as reasonably 
necessary for such flight. 

(c) No non-scheduled intention- 
al instrument flight of aircraft 
shall be made or continued, or 
caused to be made or continued, 
on a civil airway when severe 
storms (such as severe electrical 
or dust storms, etc.) exist along 
said airway. 

(d) Intentional instrument 
flights, under simulated conditions 
(under a hood or made without 
benefit of extra-cockpit view) may 
be conducted on a civil airway, for 
training purposes, provided that 
an additional pilot, having unob- 
structed view and with access to 
the controls of the aircraft, accom- 
panies the flight (for purposes of 
safety) and provided further that, 
when a weather condition of brok- 
en clouds or solid overcast exists 


on a civil airway, no such training | py 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 











Hamilton Tours 
In Detroit 


FLASH — Communication has 
just been received to the effect 
that our Washington representa- 
tive, Mr. Edward G. Hamilton, has 
returned from his annual leave. 
He reports a very enjoyable va- 
cation. 

This comes in strange contrast 
to the report of the President who, 
in the five or six days he managed 
to get away from telephones, suc- 
cessfully acquired a bad sunburn, 
a near sun-stroke, a generous case 
of poison ivy, and a severely in- 
jured heel from stepping on a 
rock. It was so hot that the fish 
took the attitude they just “could- 
n’t be bothered.”” Those fish that 
did reluctantly come aboard did so 
only in the hopes of finding a cool- 
er place, because it was a toss-up 
whether the lake or the frying pan 
would be the hotter. 

Tours Detroit 

It is reported that our Washing- 
ton representative plans long vaca- 
tion tours, consulting maps of 
every variety, covering thousands 
of miles to all the scenic splendors 
of the North American continent. 
But, believe it or not (page Rip- 
ley), he never gets beyond Detroit. 

In response to an inquiry as to 
just what happened on all of his 
extended vacation tours (in De- 
troit), he stated that he was a 
golfer and spent most of his vaca- 
tion “chunking.” (For the en- 
lightenment of our readers, 
“chunking” means removing turf, 
a piece at a time.) 

Eddie’s comment regarding this 
discourse on his vacation would 
probably be: 

“What's it to you?” 

In all seriousness, chunking is 
probably good training for the 
work of a Washington representa- 
tive because it involves endless 
walking and constant dodging. It 
has often been said that anything 
put over in Washington should be 
measured in mileage because it 
usually involves a walking mara- 
thon, and the man achieving the 
greatest success is the man who 
can hold out the longest. 


1,000 People In 
Air Every Second 


According to a report of the Air 
Transport Association of America 
there are over 1,000 people and 12 
tons of United States mail in the 
air every second out of the 24 
hours on our regularly established 
airlines. 


MRS. POST WILL 
MAKE FLIGHT 


As soon as weather permits, 
Mrs. Wiley Post with five other 
passengers will “be flown by Pilot 
Joe Crosson, world famous Arctic 
flyer, on a 500 mile memorial 
flight to the spot where her hus- 
band and Will Rogers died a year 


ago. 

The big transport plane will 
also carry two five-foot iron cross- 
es north to Barrow. They will be 
set on concrete bases beside the 
inlet in which the two men died. 

One reads, “Here died Aug. 15, 
1935, Will Rogers, a man ed 

all.” The other describes Post 
as the “world’s air pioneer.” 




















LOUIS BLERIOT 
DIES IN PARIS 


Louis Bleriot, first aviator to 
fly the English Channel in a heav- 
ier-than-air machine, died of heart 
failure in Paris, August 2. He 
had been in poor health recently, 
but the attack came unexpectedly. 
He was 64 years old. 





Early on the morning of July 
25, 1909, two Frenchmen rushed 
up to smother a compatriot with 
kisses and embraces at Northfall 
Meadows, about two miles east of 
Dover. They were greeting Louis 
Bleriot, who had just crossed the 
English Channel in a_heavier- 
than-air flying machine. 

The crude monoplane’ with 
which he flew the Channel had a 
wing-spread of twenty-four feet 
and a 22-horsepower engine. The 
flight was made at an average alti- 
tude of 250 feet and at an aver- 
age speed of 45 miles an hour. 
The plane weighed 500 pounds, 
including the weight of the pilot, 
and he had enough gasoline for 
two hours. The wind velocity 
was twenty miles an hour and the 
sea was choppy. As a result of 
this feat Bleriot received The Daily 
Mail $5,000 prize and the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

M. Bleriot held Pilot License No. 
1. Glenn Curtiss had No. 2, 
Henry and Maurice Farman had 
Nos. 5 and 6, and Wilbur Wright 
had No. 15. 





Screen Actors 
Guild 


Writes Thanks 


In response to our editorial pub- 
lished in the July AIR LINE 
PILOT, the following letter was 
received from William Bledsoe, 
Research Secretary, Screen Actors 
Guild: 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have received a copy of your 
publication containing the news 
release about the Screen Actors 
Guild which I sent you recently. 


I want to express my personal 
thanks as well as those of the 
Guild for your co-operation in pre- 
senting to your readers this bit of 
information about the labor move- 
ment among screen actors. 


I will have other stories for you 
in the near future which I am sure 
will be of interest to you. 


Fraternally yours, 


/3/ WILLIAM BLEDSOE, 
Research Secretary. 


Mediation Board 
Has New Head 


On July 1, James W. Carmalt 
became chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, succeeding Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, who had 
been chairman since the Board 
was established in 1934. 














RECENT ALPA 
ACTIVITIES 


Post Office Hearing on 85- 
Hour Limitation Expected 
Soon 








BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Everything at Headquarters 
during the past month has been 
moving with a renewed birth of 
activity which amounts to a good 
start for the new year. Vaca- 
tions are over and everybody is 


back on the job ready for hard 
work. 


Employment Contracts 

Many problems face the piloting 
profession in the immediate fu- 
ture. The most important of 
these is the setting up of employ- 
ment contracts under the provi- 
sions of the new Mediation Bill, 
Title II, amending the Railway La- 
bor Act, which was approved 
April 10 of this year. All of the 
councils have been asked to ap- 
point committees for the purpose 
of working out their suggestions 
as to what should be covered in 
the said contracts. These com- 
ments and suggestions will be pre- 
sented at the coming convention, 
(October 19, 1936, Shoreland Ho- 
tel, Chicago) at which time many 
of these ideas will be incorporated 
into a uniform contract which will 
be used in completing the require- 
ments of the new law. 

The 85-hour limitation, set by 
the National Labor Board Deci- 
sion, No. 838, and the Air Mail 
Law, is still proving a_ trouble- 
some problem. Certain of the 
companies, regardless of their con- 
tracts with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, still insist that they should 
be allowed to fly their pilots much 
more. A complaint dated Aug. 
15, 1936, having to do with the 
85-hour rule, was recently filed 
with the Post Office Department. 
As this paper goes to press, the 
actual hearing date has not been 
set but it is expected that this will 
be done in the near future. 

In addition to this there are one 
hundred and one other things that 
are constantly flowing over the 
desk at Headquarters, demanding 
immediate attention. 


Air Surgeons Meet 

The Aero Medical Convention, 
scheduled to take place in Los An- 
geles, August 28, 29, and 30, will 
be attended by a representative of 
the Association. It is understood 
that the effects of fatigue and its 
relation to long runs, scientific 
studies of the fatigue problem, 
etc., will be among the major top- 
ics of discussion. These Aero 
Medical meetings have been at- 
tended yearly by a representative 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
ever since the inception of our or- 
ganization. They have always 
been found interesting and in- 
structive because of the close re- 
lation between the air line pilot- 
ing and aero medical professions. 
It is our contention that this is a 
field where close co-operation and 
a thorough understanding of all of 
the problems by all concerned is 
paramount if the maximum good 
is to be derived and public safety 
properly safeguarded. 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


‘COMPANY UNIONS | 




















BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Since the enactment of Title II, Amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act, which was approved April 10, 1936, there has been a noticeable 
effort on the part of certain of the air carriers to organize so-called 
company unions. 

These organizations may present themselves in any one of several | 
different, and usually cleverly disguised, forms but always the intent) 
and purpose is the same. Extreme care should be exercised by all air | 
workers lest they become identified with, and a part of, some com-| 
pany-controlled organization, designed purely for selfish reasons which 
are to confuse and divide the workers, thereby nullifying any collec- 
tive effort to act in the best interest of all. 

Searcely the most charitable among us will believe, when a ame 
pany tries to organize a union among its employees, that its motives 
are purely altruistic, that the only purpose is to organize the em- 
ployees to secure improved wages and working conditions from the 
company. 

When a company organizes its employees into a union, the result is 
a “company union” and when, as is always the case, the company 
cloaks its intentions with arguments of improved understanding, con- 
sideration of peculiar mutual problems, etc., etc., that is just the sugar 
coating on a bitter pill. 

The problems of a single group within an industry are identical 
on all essential points. Therefore, it is certain that a union of all 
parts of a craft or profession within any industry will be far more 
effective than a single part. 

The following provisions are quoted from the Railway Labor Act, 
to which all employees of air carriers are made subject: 


Carriers Forbidden to Interfere in Labor Organization 

“Section 2, Fourth. Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing. 
The majority of any craft or class of employees shall have the right to 
determine who shall be the representative of the craft or class for the 
purposes of this Act. No carrier, its officers or agents, shall deny or 
in any way question the right of its employees to join, organize, or 
assist in organizing the labor organization of their choice, and it shall 
be unlawful for any carrier to interfere in any way with the organiza- 
tion of its employees, or to use the funds of the carrier in maintaining 
or assisting or contributing to any labor organization, labor repre- 
sentative, or other agency of collective bargaining, or in performing 
any work therefor, or to influence or coerce employees in an effort to 
induce them to join or remain or not to join or remain members of 
any labor organization, or to deduct from the wages of employees any 
dues, fees, assessments, or other contributions payable to labor organ- 
izations, or to collect or to assist in the collection of any such dues, 
fees, assessments, or other contribution: Provided, That nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to prohibit a carrier from permitting an 
employee, individually, or local representatives of employees from con- 
ferring with management during working hours without loss of time, 
or to prohibit a carrier from furnishing free transportation to its 
employees while engaged in the business of a labor organization.” 


Freedom to Join Labor Organization of Employee’s Choice 


“Section 2, Fifth. No carrier, its officers or agents shall require 
any person seeking employment to sign any contract or agreement 
promising to join or not to join a labor organization; and if any such 
contract has been enforced prior to the effective date of this Act, then 
such carrier shall notify the employees by an appropriate order that 
such contract has been discarded and is no longer binding on them in 
any way.” 


There can be not the slightest doubt as to the meaning and intent 
of the foregoing quoted sections of the law. Even so, it is clearly 
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Fairbanks, Alaska 


At last a deadline is appearing 
that I am sure I’ll make. 

We have just passed through a 
rather trying period of reorganiza- 
tion and have come through with 
the loss of only one pilot. Joe 
Crosson was called east to the 
New York office and came back 
not a pilot, but acting General 
Manager for Pacific Alaska. Not 
only Council 55 but the whole ter- 
ritory is glad to see Joe get this 
promotion. 

Since June first we have been 
enjoying our vacations. I started 
it off with a month outside (the 
States to you) and though I had a 
broken foot and was on crutches 
most of the time I enjoyed myself 
very much. Flew east with United 
and had some very interesting bull 
sessions with a few of the boys. 
After that trip I have decided that 
we need stewardesses rather than 
flight mechanics. I have never 


|seen a flight mechanic yet who 


could serve the pilot’s coffee with- 
out putting his thumb in it. 

Jerry Jones and Murray Stuart 
took the month of July off and 
have just reported back for duty. 
Both look as though a little work 
might rest them up. Perhaps the 
fishing was a little too strenuous 
for them. However, Jerry finally 
did go outside and have a few 
weeks among the bright lights. 

Al Monsen is out on his vaca- 
tion now. He said he would be 
out for two months so I’d suggest 
you fellows on the west coast be 


fishing ability but there is a rumor 
going around that he shot at (and 
hit) a duck about four years ago. 

I was just going to write some- 
thing about getting our winter 
equipment ready but that made 
me think of the moths in my win- 
ter furs so I’ll have to put it off 
until next month and get right to 
work on the moths. 


PILOT BAXTER 
KEYHOLING 


BY PILOT W. F. BAXTER 
Council No. 38—PAA 


Lima, Peru 


After reading the interesting 
letters written by the other corre- 
spondents, we think we had better 
stick to our poetry. Honestly we 
thought if we pulled one like that 
on the gang they would have an- 
other special meeting and elect a 
new correspondent (also without 
his consent) when they caught a 
prospect, not looking. But so far 
not a murmur! 

Now if we could only equai the 
style of CPN from 32 or Mr. Sher- 
idan from Chicago we would con- 
sider airplanes as something with 
which to amuse ourselves rather 
than a conveyance for the well 
known bacon. By the way, where 
does the Senor from the tough 
town find all those big nine-cylin- 
der words? You don’t suppose he 
used to run around with Ben 
Hecht do you? It seems like it 
was Chicago or nearby where Ben 
did some of his attention compell- 
ing work. 











careful and if he tries to make a All the young men, realizing 
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unless proper representation is afforded through bonafide national 
organizations, entirely independent of the influence of the air carriers. 

At a recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Central Executive Council made the following declaration: 

_ “The Executive Council points out that so-called “company 
unions” and the various representation plans set up as alleged substi- 
tutes for trade unions are but extensions of management functions. 
In other words, they are schemes by which employers extend their con- 
trol over the workers. The purpose, of course, is to manipulate the 
work contract to the advantage of the employer by enabling him to 
obtain almost complete control of that contract and stripping the 
worker of any choice in the matter. The company union is the off- 
spring of hypocrisy and greed. Its purpose and effect are to ensnare 
the workers and, while pretending to give them a voice, actually gags 
and silences them. It is based upon the theory of medieval serfdom 
applied to modern industry. Like the baron of old, who insisted that 
his serfs must have no contacts beyond the confines of his estate, and 
must have neither advice nor assistance not under the control of the 
baron, so the reactionary employer of today, through the so-called 
‘company union,” and employee representation schemes which exclude 
trade unionism, insists that as workers, his employees must have no 
contact outside their place of employment, and may not obtain advice 
or assistance from any persons or sources except those within the con- 
fines of the company and under the control of the employer. The 
enormity of the scheme lies in the fact that it is a perversion of nat- 
ural impulses in an unnatural manner. The natural tendency of man- 
kind is to congregate in groups for the purpose of mutual aid. It is 
onlv when this is done that progress follows, cities and nations are 
built, and that schools, churches, arts, sciences and inventions and the 
myriad activities that go to make up civilization are carried forward.” 


_The right of free assembly means that men may meet for the dis- 
cussion of common problems and work toward their solution in obedi- 
ence to a natural impulse which is inherent in man. ‘imate 
organization for workers gives free play to this impulse and the result 
is progress. 

The “company union” farce is set up to make the public believe 
that men are permitted to organize for mutual aid while in truth 


they are herded together under supervision intended to prevent them 
from aiding each other. 


Various employee representation plans popularly known as com- 


pany unions should be carefully avoided by all employees in the air 
transport industry. 





evident that the benefits of this legislation cannot be fully realized 


The “company union” is a front-office affair. 
new form and contains no element of democracy. 


It is autocracy in a 


his holiday long enough to help 
deliver the S-43 to Cristobal. A 
new member for the Panagra fam- 
ily came down on the same trip 
that brought Al’s family. Wel- 
come Mr. Proper! We hope you 
enjoy the Lima climate where it is 
reputed never to rain. 


Since By Rickards was trans- 
ferred to Santiago and went on 
vacation to have a family (we 
swore we wouldn’t do any of this 
keyhole business but this was no 
secret—absolutely the man had his 
chest out a mile), all the senior 
pilots are hoping they may stay 
put for a while. But the poor, 
lowly copilot—we beg your par- 
don—mate, practically living in a 
suitcase, is a pawn in the hands of 
fate. To return to this keyhole 
business, inasmuch as we men- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 







































“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 


Ju Gonstant Memoriam 
Active 








Accidental 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 


Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L._ 
Bolton, H 


Bontrager, C. » & 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, red W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 


Komdat, Albert C.—E..A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 






. FF. H.—A. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L. 






Shelton. 
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NEW DOC AMENDMENTS TO AERONAUTICS BULLETIN NO. 7 PRINTED 








C.E.C. Writes Protest to Department 


(Continued from Page 1) 
flight shall be conducted on said 
airway within five hundred (500) 
feet vertically from the upper or 
lower level of the broken cloud or 
overcast stratum, as the case may 
be. 

(2) Intentional Instrument 
Flight Plan: (a) Before the de- 
parture of any aircraft making an 
intentional instrument flight on a 
civil airway (except a flight for 
training purposes as provided in 
paragraph (d) of part (1) imme- 
diately above), or when visibility 
on said airway is less than one 
mile on the route to be flown, or 
whenever a flight can only be con- 
tinued as an intentional instru- 
ment flight, the person in com- 
mand of said aircraft shall present 
a flight plan, for forwarding to the 
point of destination, directly or 
by telephone or telegraph, to one 
of the following agencies (which- 
ever is nearest or most available, 
ut in the order listed if equally 
available) : 

(1) Airway traffic control sta- 

tion, 

(2) Airport control tower, 

(3) Department of Commerce 

teletype station, or 

(4) Air line radio station. 

(b) The flight plan aforemen- 
tioned shall contain the following 


— 


information: 
(1) Proposed time of depar- 
ture, 


(2) Proposed cruising altitude, 

(3) Type of equipment, and 

(4) Estimated flying time be- 
tween stops and destina- 
tion. 

(3) Intentional Instrument 
Flight Altitude: (a) As used in 
flight plans, or in position reports 
while flying, altitude shall be cal- 
culated in terms of feet above sea 
level as determined from an alti- 
meter adjusted to correspond with 
the nearest barometric station. 

(b) Every eastbound aircraft 
(meaning every aircraft flying a 
true course of 0° (or 860°) to, 
but not including, 180°), flying on 
a civil airway, shall fly at an ODD 
thousand foot level (such as 1,000, 
3,000, 5,000, 7,000, etc., feet). 

(c) Every westbound aircraft 
(meaning every aircraft flying a 
true course of 180° to, but not in- 
cluding, 360°), flying on a civil 
airway, shall fly at an EVEN 
thousand foot level (such as 2,000, 
4,000, 6,000, 8,000, etc., feet.). 

(d) No deviation from the pro- 
visions of (b) or (c), immediately 
foregoing, may be made except for 
reason of safety in an emergency 
(following which flight must be 
resumed at one of the prescribed 
levels as quickly as possible), or 
when some different altitude has 
been authorized by an Airway 
Traffic Control station. 

(e) All crossings of a civil air- 
way shall be effected at an altitude 
of five hundred (500) feet above 
or below the prescribed odd or 
even thousand foot altitude cruis- 
ing levels governing east and west- 
bound flights respectively (such as 
500, 1,500, 2,500, etc., feet). 

(4) Additional Instructions or 
Regulations: All aircraft making 
intentional instrument flights on a 
civil airway shall observe and com- 
ply with instructions from the ap- 
propriate airport control tower op- 
erator and shall also observe and 
comply with all local airport regu- 
lations. 

Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 

(Edition of January 1, 1934) 
Amendment No. 5 

Pursuant to the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568) as 
amended, Chapter 5 of Aeronau- 
ties Bulletin No. 7 is hereby 
amended by adding Paragraph 
(H), under Section 49, as follows: 
(H) Non Scheduled Instrument 

Rating: 

(1) Transport, Limited Com- 
mercial or Private pilot 
license. 

(2) 200 hours of solo flying 
time. 

(83) A minimum of _ twenty 
hours instrument flying 
instruction and practice. 


Amendment No. 6 
Pursuant to the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568) as 
amended, Chapter 5 of Aeronau- 
tics Bulletin No. 7 is hereby 
papeendog by adding Paragraph 
(H), under Sec. 52, as follows: 
(H) Non-Scheduled 
Rating: 
(1) Practical flight test in a 
hooded cockpit under the 
conditions of instrument 


! 
Instrument 


flying, performing the 
maneuvers required by 
Par. G, (2), (a), (b), 


(c), (d), and (e) of this 
section, and the follow- 
ing: 
Directional radio problems: 
Tuning radio 
Orientation 
Following radio beam 
Locating cone of silence 
Letting down to safe alti- 
tude on the beam 
Amendment No. 7 

Pursuant to the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568) as 
amended, Chapter 5 of Aeronau- 
tics Bulletin No. 7 is hereby 
amended by adding at the end of 
Paragraph B, under Section 54, 
the following: 

Non-Scheduled Instrument Rat- 
ing may be renewed if the holder 
thereof, being a transport or lim- 
ited commercial pilot, has had two 
hours of instrument flying prac- 
tice within the six months preced- 
ing expiration date of license; if 
a private pilot, he shall have had 
four hours of instrument flying 
practice time within a year, pre- 
ceding the expiration date of li- 
cense, two hours of which shall 
have been within six months there- 
of.” 


(a) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


SECTION III 


Procedure for Obtaining Non- 
Scheduled Instrument Rating 


Subject: Procedure for Obtain- 
ing Non-Scheduled Instrument 
Rating. 


Chapter 5 of Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin No. 7 has been amended to in- 
clude a new rating, to be known 
as Non-Scheduled Instrument Rat- 
ing. Pilots holding a transport, 
limited commercial or private pi- 
lot’s license, with 200 solo hours 
flying time and 20 hours of in- 
strument flying instruction and 
practice, may apply for this rating. 

Applications for this rating may 
be directed to any of the following 
Inspectors: * * * 


SECTION IV 
General Instructions 
A. General 

The amendments in Section II 
above need not affect the non- 
schedule commercial pilot or oper- 
ator doing contact flying whether 
on the Federal Airways or not, 
provided he complies with the 
minimum ceiling and visibility re- 
quirement. (Chapter 7, Sec. 69, 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7; 
Amendment No. 4 to Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 7. ) 


If a pilot desires to do inten- 
tional flying over a civil airway 
after August 15, 1936, it will be 
necessary for him to have a li- 
censed aircraft equipped with two- 
way radio and such air navigation 
instruments as have been approved 
by a Bureau of Air Commerce In- 
spector as reasonably necessary 
for instrument flying and the pilot 
hold a non-scheduled instrument 
rating. Military aircraft shall 
have equivalent equipment and 
pilots shall have equivalent quali- 
fications as outlined above. 


B. Procedure 

1. It will be required of the pi- 
lot in all cases where intentional 
instrument flying will be done 
along a civil airway or when visi- 
bility is less than one mile along 
the civil airway to be flown to 
submit a flight plan direct or by 
telephone or telegraph to one of 
the following and have same ap- 








| radio 





proved before entering designated | 


airway: 

A. Airway Traffic Control Of- 

fice 

B. Airport Control Tower 

C. Department of Commerce 

Radio or Teletype Oper- 
ator 

D. Air Line Radio Station. 
giving the following information: 

1. Proposed time of departure 

2. Proposed cruising altitude 

8. Type of equipment 

4. Estimated flying time be- 

tween stops and destina- 
tion. 

2. When a flight plan is sub- 
mitted it will be relayed to De- 
partment of Commerce Radio or 
Teletype Station. If there is no 
airway traffic control station func- 
tioning in the area through which 
flight is proposed, the flight plan 
shall be transmitted to the air line 
radio station of the air line com- 
pany operating over that route. 

8. Radio or teletype station 
transmits plan to point of destina- 
tion for confirmation, through in- 
termediate stops shown in flight 
plan. 

4. When confirmed by destina- 
tion or stop, such confirmation will 
be transmitted to the originating 
radio or teletype station with any 
changes or special instructions, in 
order that the pilot may be prop- 
erly informed. 

5. When the flight plan calls 
for intermediate stops enroute, 
confirmation need only be obtained 
from radio station to radio station 
(stop to stop) in the order listed 
in the scheduled flight plan. The 
originating radio station will trans- 
mit flight plan through interme- 
diate stops to destination. The 
radio station listed as first stop 
will immediately, upon receipt of 
flight plan check with airport, 


transmit to the station of origin, 
confirmation with suggested 
changes and any special instruc- 


| tions necessary. The radio sta- 
| tion listed as first stop will also 


secure confirmation from the sec- 
ond radio station listed in order to 
have confirmation ready when 
plane arrives. Each succeeding 
station will do _ likewise, 
transmitting confirmation to pre- 
ceding stop until destination is 
reached. The pilot will check in 
at each stop listed and secure con- 
firmation before continuing flight. 

6. If a flight plan is disap- 
proved, such information will be 
transmitted to the point of origin 
or station requesting confirmation 
in order that the pilot may be no- 
tified. 

7. When a flight plan is ap- 
proved, the pilot proceeds in ac- 
cordance with his flight plan and 
contacts the first radio station en- 
route. Thereafter he shall contact 
each radio station when passing, 
or upon a pre-arranged schedule 
of contacts. 

8. On approaching his destina- 
tion or stop, he shall contact the 
airport radio control tower if func- 
tioning, otherwise, the radio sta- 
tion, for landing instructions. 

9. After landing, the pilot 
shall contact the radio station in 
person or by telegraph or tele- 
phone, and inform them of the 
completion of the flight. 

10. When a confirmed flight 
plan has been cancelled by the pi- 
lot for any reason, he must imme- 
diately notify the station to which 
his flight plan was submitted. 

C. Flying Altitudes 

1. It is required on all flights, 
whether on instruments or not, 
during good or bad weather, after 
August 15, 1936, that the Odd al- 
titude East and Even altitude 
West be observed outlined as fol- 
lows: 

All flights on a true course of 
zero (360°) to, but not including 
180° shall fly at Odd Thousand 
feet levels, that is, 1,000, 3,000, 
5,000, etc. 

All flights on a true course of 
180° to, but not including zero 
(360°) shall fly at Even Thousand 
feet levels, that is, 2,000, 4,000, 


6,000, ete. 
2. When crossing a civil air- 


way the aircraft shall fly at 500 





| 


| 
| 








feet above the altitude at which 
the flight is being made. 

(Amendment to regulations per- 
mitting flights to cross a civil air- 
way at 500 feet above or below 
the altitude at which the flight is 
being made, is in process, omitting 
the words “or below’’.) 

8. Aircraft will always report 
their altitude in feet above sea 
level from sensitive barometric al- 
timeter, adjusted to correspond 
with the nearest station barometer 
which will be maintained at the 
sea level altitude of the ground 
station. 

These rules and regulations are 
the outgrowth of two years study 
on the many angles involved in 
trying to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution to airways control, and 
while they may not be 100% ap- 
plicable to every situation or con- 
dition, it is felt that with the ear- 
nest cooperation of all concerned, 
much can be accomplished to elim- 
inate the hazard of collisions. 
These rules are subject to amend- 
ment and it is requested that all 
concerned will offer constructive 
criticism and helpful suggestions 
with the viewpoint of improving, 
from time to time, our Air Traffic 
Rules for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

It is the desire of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce to avoid any un- 
necessary regulation or interfer- 
ence with the operation of any 
flyer, but it is the responsibility 








of the Bureau to promulgate and 
enforce regulations that will pro- 


vide reasonable safety for all civil | == a = 


air travelers. 


| 
| 





WASHINGTON 
AIRPORT 


Program Unopposed 








Arlington County Board will 
put up no opposition to the $100,- 
000 Washington Airport construc- 
tion program, so long as access to 
Highway Bridge from the county 
is not cut off, it was indicated re- 
cently by members. However, 
they will fight any closing of Mili- 
tary Road unless a substitute by- 
pass road is constructed to provide 
access to Highway Bridge. 

Commonwealth Attorney Law- 
rence W. Douglas advised mem- 
bers of the board that it was to 
the best interests of the county 
and the Commonwealth that 
Washington Airport remain in op- 
eration by private interests and 
that the combined county and 


| state taxes paid by the airport cor- 


poration would pay in one year 
the cost of constructing a by-pass 
road around the airport to take 
care of the present Military Road 
traffic. 


It is the opinion of George M. 
Yeatman, chairman of the county 
board, that the county is entitled 
to a better approach to Highway 
Bridge than that afforded by Mili- 
tary Road. 


though a man may be able to pass 


All Bureau personnel are in-/| an instrument test, if he has not 
structed to thoroughly familiarize | the air line experience, plus a suf- 
themselves with both the letter| ficient number of flying hours, 
and the spirit of these new regu-| there is a grave chance that he 


: _ eh | lations and to render every assist-! will start flying the airways in bad 
operating air line and other filed | ance to all operators and to avoid 


flight plans, and if approved, shall | any arbitrary action that may un- 


necessarily inconvenience any op- 
erator who is conscientiously try- 
ing to comply with our regulations. 
All concerned are invited to aid 
the Bureau in educating the flying 
public in regard to Air Traffic 
Control and to help bring about 
100% cooperation on the part of 
all types of operators affected. 
The degree of success that may 
be attained in Air Traffic Control 
will depend in its initial stages 
more upon the cooperative spirit 
of those affected than upon the 
actual wording of the regulation. 
(Signed) Dept. of Commerce. 


Non-Scheduled Rating Protested 


Amendments 5, 6, and 7 to 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7, creat- 
ing a non-scheduled instrument 
rating, which is printed in final 
form in this article, was carefully 
considered by the Central Execu- 
tive Council at its meetings on 
June 29 and August 3. The Cen- 
tral Executive Council unanimous- 
ly decided against this regulation 
and instructed Headquarters to so 
inform the Department of Com- 
merce, which Headquarters has 
done. It was the opinion of the 
Central Executive Council that the 
S. A. T. R. was, as its name indi- 
cates, created for pilots engaged 
in scheduled air transportation. 
It was created as a safety measure 
to insure that pilots in scheduled 
air transport service would hold 
the highest possible qualifications 
and would maintain themselves in 
proper training at all times. It 
is, therefore, a specialized rating 
for a specialized group of pilots. 
If the rating is extended to all 
transport pilots, some having as 
little as 200 hours in the air, a 
condition will be created that will 
be definitely unhealthy for the in- 
dustry and, consequently, detri- 
mental to public safety. 

Long Experience Essential 

The Central Executive Council 
further pointed out that there 
are many pilots in the limited 
hour group, who can do an ex- 
cellent job of instrument flying 
under the hood, but when actually 
flying blind in bad weather, are 
woefully wanting in ability and 
judgment that can only come with 
proper training and longer experi- 
ence. The point is that even 


weather, with the inevitable result 
that not only will he get himself in 
trouble, but he will constitute a 
hazard to scheduled air liners. 
This point is borne out by the fact 
that the air lines today do not al- 
low their younger pilots to fly on 
all schedules merely because they 
hold the S. A. T. R.; on the con- 
trary, they very carefully schedule 
their new pilots until they feel 
reasonably certain they have the 
experience and background neces- 
sary to cope with serious weather 
difficulties. They do not schedule 
them out unless they are sure that 
the trip may be made without un- 
usual weather conditions. 
Requirements Too Lenient 


The Central Executive Council’s 
objections are based principally on 
the fact that requirements for the 
new rating are far too lenient, 
especially in pilot hour require- 
ments. 

In other words, it is common 
knowledge that a man having only 
200 hours in the air (which in 
most cases is not received in the 
course of a predetermined training 
program but by reason of partici- 
pation in scattered and extremely 
varied flying operations), has 
about all he can take care of in 
flying from place to place cross- 
country in good weather—to say 
nothing of handling radios, maneu- 
vering under blind conditions dur- 
ing both day and night, and know- 
ing where he is flying in accord- 
ance with a flight plan submitted 
to the Air Traffic Control Division 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
It is also common knowledge that 
a pilot must have more than 200 
hours before he can with safety 
attempt any kind of job involving 
night flying. 

The following release was re- 
ceived from the Department of 
Commerce August 26, 1936: 


The following paragraph will be 
added to Section C, “Flying Alti- 
tudes,” page 17, of Information 
Memorandum, “Designation of 
Civil Airways and Rules and Reg- 
ulations Governing Intentional In- 
strument Flying Along Civil Air- 
ways,” which became effective 
August 15, 1936: 

4. East and west altitude re- 
strictions will not apply to any 
flights below 2,000 feet, during 
good weather, that permits safe 





contact flying. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE EAR AND 
REASONS FOR DEAFNESS 


The ear is divided into three 
parts: The external ear, the mid- 
dle ear, and the inner ear. 

The external ear consists of that 
part which is visible on the sur- 
face of the head, as well as a short 
canal, the external auditory mea- 
tus, which conveys sound into the 
drum. The latter is a thin mem- 
brane about 1/250 of an inch in 
thickness separating the external 
meatus from the middle ear. 

The middle ear is a narrow, 
cleft-like space in the temporal 
bone. Anteriorly it communicates 
with the nasal passages by means 
of a small tube, the Eustachian 
tube, and posteriorly it communi- 
cates, by means of an opening 
called the aditus, with the mastoid 
cells. Within the middle ear are 
located the ossicles, three small 
bones which form a chain between 
the drum and the inner ear. 

The inner ear contains both the 
hearing and the balancing appar- 
atus of the body. The former 
consists of a spiral termination of 
nerve filaments composing the 
cochlear, division of the eighth 
nerve. The latter is made up of 
three semi-circular canals, the 
axes of which are set at right an- 
gles to each other in the three 
dimensions of space. They con- 
tain fluid, and the motion of this 
fluid, as the body changes its po- 
sition in space, conveys a stimula- 
tion to the nerve filaments of the 
vestibular division of the eighth 
nerve. The eighth nerve is, there- 
fore, a composite structure made 
up of both hearing and balancing 
elements, and conveys these two 
senses to the brain. 


Effects of High Flying 


Sound waves, after entering the 
ear, set up a sympathetic vibra- 
tion in the drum which is conveyed 
to the inner ear by means of the 
ossicles. For the drum to move 
freely the air pressure on both 
sides must be equal. This is ac- 
complished by the Eustachian 
tube, which acts as a ventilating 
shaft for the middle ear, opening 
during each act of swallowing. 
In high flying, and especially in 
rapid descents, immediate equal- 
ization of pressure on both sides 
of the drum head is necessary. 
If the Eustachian obstruction be 
present, the drumhead may be in- 
vaginated or even ruptured in 
rapid descent and the pilot may 
suffer from earache, deafness, 
nausea, and vertigo. Bleeding on 
surface of drum has been ob- 
served. 

In examining the ears it is nec- 
essary to investigate the condition 
of the hearing, and if deafness be 
present, to ascertain whether it is 
due to an affection of the external, 
middle, or inner ear. An exam- 
ination should also be made of the 
vestibular (balancing) apparatus, 
as the information gained by a 
study of the hearing tests alone is 
not sufficient in itself to permit of 
determining the exact state of the 
whole labyrinth (inner ear). 


A thorough examination of the 
external auditory meatus by means 
of an otoscope will reveal the 
presence of any condition which 
may cause deafness of external 
ear origin. The most common of 
these is impaction of wax in the 
canal. Infection of the canal wall 
with swelling and closure of the 
canal will cause obstruction to the 
entrance of sound waves, as will 
foreign bodies lodging in the ear, 
and bony growths (exostoses) aris- 
ing from the deeper portions of 
the canal wall. Elimination of all 
these and the finding of a normal- 
ly open auditory meatus leads to 
the correct assumption that the 
deafness is either of middle or 
inner ear origin. 

Differentiation of middle ear 
from inner ear deafness is best 





accomplished by means of tests 
with a tuning fork. When a fork 
is set in vibration and held so 


that the prongs are near the exter- 
nal auditory meatus, the sound is 
heard by “air conduction’—A. C. 
When it is heard by placing the 
stem of the work in contact with 
the bone of the skull, it is de- 
scribed as being heard by “bone- 
conduction”—B. C. In every in- 
dividual with normal hearing A. C. 
is heard longer and louder than 
B. C. This is due to the fact that 
the sounds in passing through the 
middle ear are accentuated and 
amplified by the action of the 
drum and ossicles, before reach- 
ing the inner ear; whereas, the 
sounds heard by B. C. are trans- 
mitted directly through the bone 
to the nerve filaments of the in- 
ner ear, without the amplifying 
action of the middle ear. There- 
fore, when there is impairment of 


LAWYERS PONDER 


Plane Insurance 


PLAN TO COMPEL 





A group of the nation’s leading 
lawyers deliberated recently the 
details of a long-range plan look- 
ing toward establishment of com- 
pulsory liability insurance for all 
commercial and private aircraft. 

They were members of the na- 
tional conference of commissioners 
on uniform state laws, meeting at 
Boston, Mass., in advance of the 
convention of the American Bar 
Association, to which they make 
recommendations for action by 
state legislatures. 

The commissioners also  dis- 
cussed a variety of proposals for 
standardizing various legal prac- 
tices and laws relating to common 
court actions. 

Two Plans Projected 

Projected by a subcommittee 
was a proposal that every aircraft 
owner be required to be insured 
in full against liability for person- 
al injury. 

A variation of this plan would 
require that, regardless of negli- 
gence, the aircraft owner would 
have to pay $10,000 for death 





function of the middle ear, the 
sound of the tuning fork as heard 
by B. C. will equal or possibly 
exceed the sound by A. C., indi- 
cating a middle ear deafness. In 
inner ear deafness, there is dam- 
age to the nerve filaments; and 
regardless of the route of trans- 
mission of sound to these fila- 
ments, there will be impaired 
hearing. Consequently, there will 
be a shortening for both A. C. and 
B. C., with little if any change in 
the ratio of one to the other. 


Cause of Middle-Ear Deafness 
Anything interfering with the 


and $5,000 for injuries caused by 
|an airplane accident. Each owner 
| also would be required to be in- 
|sured for $50,000 against liability 
| for injuries to person or property 
|on the ground, and for $25,000 
| for property damage caused by 
| collision. 

Also considered by the confer- 
ence was the question of uniform 
state laws dealing with the length 
'of time a person may be missing 
| before legal presumption of death. 
| Cited to them was the case of a 


Would Require Owner to Assume Liability for 
Accidents 


$15 for a parcel of land, disap- 
peared for seven years, and then 
was declared dead. 

Fifteen years after his disap- 
pearance he returned to learn oil 
had been discovered on the land, 
and his property was worth $1,- 
000,000. 

To protect property holders in 
such cases and to obviate unneces- 
sary litigation, the commissioners 
recommended that heirs of the 
supposedly dead person be re- 
quired to file bonds based on the 
reasonable life expectancy of the 
missing person. 

Statistics Refute Presumption 

Laws relating to “common dis- 
aster,” in which both man and 
wife died together in accidents, 
also were before the commission- 
ers. 

While it is commonly presumed 


DEATH TAKES 3 
ALPA MEMBERS 


Zeier and Mossman Killed 





in Crash 





On August 5, 1936, Pilots Car! 
Zeier and Russell Mossman lost 
their lives in a Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines’ crash two and one- 
half miles north of Lambert Field, 
St. Louis. 


Pilot Zeier was born in St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., July 27, 1903. He re- 
ceived his flight training in the 
United States Marine Corps and 
became a charter member of the 
Air Line Pilots Association in 
March, 1932. He had a remark- 
able record of achievements with 
the Association and was one of 
its most outstanding members. 
Pilot Zeier was formerly employed 
by Century and American Air- 
lines. He is survived by his widow 
and three children, Mary, Virginia 
and Diana. 


Pilot Mossman was born in Dav- 





by courts that a woman is the 
weaker sex and dies before her 
husband in a_ shipwreck, train 
crash, or similar accident, the 
commissioners were informed that | 
actuarial statistics 
after the age of 50 the wife tends 
to outlive her husband. 

They drafted a tentative uni- 


form act based on this and eee | 


facts covering distribution of the 
separate estates of wife and hus- 
band in the event of nearly coin- 
cidental deaths. 

The commissioners seek also to 
draft uniform laws to obtain at- 
tendance of witnesses from one 
state in another, now impossible, 
and a uniform reciprocal extradi- 
tion agreement. 





|man in a western state who paid 


(Chicago Tribune—Associated Press) 











free vibration of the drum and|imertia of the endolymph causes it | semi-circular canals, or from cen- 
ossicles will cause a middle ear|t® continue in motion for a short|tral nervous system disease inter- 


type deafness. The most common 
cause for this is obstruction to the 
Eustachian tube, with consequent 
failure of equalization of pressure 
on the two sides of the drum. 
The underlying pathology in these 
cases can in many instances be 
traced to chronically enlarged or 
infected tonsils and adenoids. In- 
fection in the middle ear (otitis 
media), or the resultant scarring 
from previous infections will in- 
terfere with the motion of the os- 
sicles. Otosclerosis, a familial 
disease, is characterized by bony 
changes in the ossicles with possi- 
ble fusion at one or more of their 
articulating surfaces. In_ old 
chronic ear infections there may 
be actual destruction of parts of 
the drum and ossicles. 


Inner ear, or nerve type, deaf- 
ness is most commonly seen in el- 
derly people, and constitutes the 
deafness of old age. It is also 
seen in those people who are hab- 
itually exposed to a very noisy 
environment in the performance of 
their duties. This is known as oc- 
cupational deafness, and is occa- 
sionally seen in aviators as a re- 
sult of the constant roar of the 
engines and propellers. Damage 
to the nerve of hearing may result 
from certain infections of the 
brain, such as central nervous 
system syphilis and cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. Also, it is seen in 
some cases of tumor of the brain, 
and occasionally results from in- 
juries sustained in fractures of the 
skull. As yet, no treatment has 
been discovered causing an im- 
provement in hearing for those 
cases in which the nerve is dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

Balancing Test 

In testing the vestibular (bal- 
ancing) function of the inner ear, 
two methods are in common use. 
One consists of rotating a person 
in a revolving chair and observing 
his reactions immediately there- 
after, the other of douching his 
ears with hot or cold water and 
observing his reactions. In the 
turning test, the endolymph 
(fluid) in’ the semi-circular canals 
is set in motion by the motion of 
the body. When the rotation of 
the body is suddenly stopped, the 


| time, as the water in a glass will 
| continue to turn after the glass is 
| stopped. This causes a series of 
| phenomena known as vertigo, ny- 
| stagmus, past-pointing, and if the 
| reaction is violent enough, nausea 
jand vomiting. The symptoms of 
| vertigo, and of nausea and vomit- 
|ing are well known to us all, and 
| will not be further elaborated. 
| Nystagmus is a reflex movement 
|of the eyes, in which there is a 
|slow drifting of the eyes in the 
| direction of flow of the endo- 
|lymphatic fluid, with repeated 
| quick jerky corrective movements 
| back to the point on which the 
,Vision is focused. Past-pointing 
jis a similar movement of the arm; 
| when extended to the front with 
| the eyes shut, it drifts laterally in 
| the direction of movement of the 
| endolymphatic fluid. By rotating 
|the person with the head in dif- 
| ferent positions, the three semi- 
circular canals can be tested sepa- 
rately, but the corresponding can- 
als of the two ears are stimulated 
simultaneously. Only by means of 
douching the ears with hot or cold 
water can the canals be tested in- 
dividually. This test, known as 
the “caloric test,” sets up convec- 
tion currents in the endolymph of 
the canals. And by appropriate 
positions of the head, these cur- 
rents can be limited to that canal 
which is held in a vertical plane. 
“Muscle Sense” 

Aside from the vestibular func- 
tion of the inner ear, vision and 
“muscle sense” assist in one’s 
maintaining of his balance. As 
long as two of these three mech- 
anisms are -in perfect function, 
one gets about with no apparent 
difficulty. “Muscle sense” is a sen- 
sation conveyed to the brain from 
those parts of the body by means 
of which one is being supported 
against the effects of gravity with 
relation to his environment. It 
cannot be relied upon with cer- 
tainty while flying, due to the 
fact that there is no fixed rela- 
tionship existing with terrestrial 
objects. Consequently, if the ves- 
tibular apparatus is not function- 
ing properly, the pilot is severely 
handicapped. 

Failure of vestibular function 
may arise from disease of the 





fering with transmission of the 
nerve impulse from the canals to 
the brain. The latter most fre- 
quently results from: (1) infec- 
tions such as central nervous sys- 
tem syphilis or cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis, (2) tumors, or (3) skull 
fractures. Disease of the semi-cir- 
cular canals usually arises from 
infection in the middle ear. Acute 
middle ear infection may spread 
and cause a generalized labyrinth- 
itis with destruction of the entire 
labyrinth. This frequently pro- 
gresses to meningitis and termi- 
nates fatally. Chronic middle ear 
infection may cause a slow eros- 
ion of the bone surrounding the 
labyrinth, with a walling off of 
the infection before it. Where the 
bone becomes completely destroyed 
in a small area, a “fistula” is said 
to exist, and the labyrinth is ex- 
posed to the effects of change in 
air pressure in the middle ear. A 
lowering of pressure causes an ex- 
pansion of the labyrinth at the 
point of fistula; and a raising of 
pressure, a compression of the 
labyrinth at point of fistula. Ei- 
ther of these changes in pressure 
will set up currents in the endo- 
lymph of the semi-circular canals, 
and cause varying symptoms of 
vertigo, nystagmus, and past-point- 
ing. Consequently, a person with 
this condition is unsuited to fly- 
ing, where he is of necessity ex- 
posed to variations of atmospheric 
pressure at different altitudes. 
Prompt Medical Attention Vital 
Bearing in mind the possible ef- 
fects on the labyrinth of a middle 
ear infection, and the previously 
mentioned effects of the same on 
hearing, it is hardly necessary to 
include the possibility of mastoid 
infection, and its complications, to 
impress upon one the seriousness 
with which an earache should be 
regarded. The use of “ear drops” 
purchased at the corner drug store 
should never be substituted for 
prompt medical care. Also, as a 
final word, inasmuch as an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and the majority of mid- 
dle ear infections can be traced 
directly to infected tonsils and 
adenoids, or infected sinuses, these 





ly attention. 


conditions should also receive ear- 


enport, Iowa, February 12, 1899, 
and received his training at Ash- 
burn Field, Chicago. He formerly 
flew for National Airlines. On 


indicate thet | Movensbet 22, 1934, he became a 


|member of ALPA and was loyal 
|}and active until the time of his 
| death. His widow and one child, 
Betty Lee, survive him. 

Word was recently received at 
this Headquarters of the death of 
Pilot Dean Burford, August 24, 
1936. Born in Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, he trained in the United 
States Army, Brooks Field, Texas. 
Burford was one of the early As- 
sociation members, affiliating him- 
self October 29, 1931. He had 
flown as first pilot for Century 
Air Lines and Transcontinental & 
Western Air. He was active in 
ALPA activities until he termi- 
nated air line flying to become a 
dispatcher for TWA, in which ca- 
; pacity he was employed at the 
time of his death. Survivors are 
his widow and two children. 

The Association expressed its 
deepest sympathies to the be- 
reaved families. 


Ground Signals 


Authorized 
In Canada 


A system of signals used in 
Canada for communicating with 
aircraft from the ground is de- 
scribed in a memorandum from J. 
A. Wilson, controller of civil avia- 
tion in Canada’s department of na- 
tional defense, civil aviation 
branch, as follows: 

On the recommendation of the 
Commercial Air Transport and 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
Canada, the following signals are 
authorized for the purpose of com- 
municating with aircraft from the 
ground, in “bush” operations, 
when an emergency exists: 

During the winter the display 
of marks on the ground are as 
follows: 


V—Call to pilot to land on ac- 
count of sickness or other 
emergency. 

X—Signal to pilot that landing 
is unsafe. 

II—To indicate safe landing, set 
out indicative of direction 
of the runway. 

For summer use, interrupted 
smoke signals, the paddling of 4 
canoe in ¢lose circles, or a sheet 
or white tent laid flat on the lake 
shore or displayed in a clearing it 
the bush in the form of the V, 
which is used in winter, denote 
that an emergency exists and that 
the pilot observing the _ signal 
should land. 

Private signals from operator! 
to their own aircraft and _ pilots 
should be of such a nature as NOT 
to conflict with the above, whic! 
are for use by all persons in ca’ 
of emergency only. 
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ILLINOIS PILOTS NEWS NOTES 


AFFILIATED WITH ALPA 





BY PILOT W. A, McHALE 


Since our last letter, we note 
quite a few changes around the 
State. 


Art Chester, our leading air 
yacer of the state, has left Illinois 
to accept a very good position 
with Menasco Motors in Califor- 
nia. Well, if anyone knows how 
those Menascos perform, Art sure- 
ly does. We all join in wishing 
him well in his new position as 
well as in any future racing which 
he may attempt. 


Speaking of the coming Nation- 
Air Races at Los Angeles, Bro. 
Art La Pointe and Capt. Crosby 
f Stinson Airport left last week 
the Captain’s ship for a visit to 
the Captain’s parents at San Fran- 
cisco and the Air Races. 

Stinson Airport has just under- 
one one more change in manage- 
ment, namely Bro. Alford who for 
the past few years operated from 
Bluebird and Stanolind hangars 
at Municipal Airport, Chicago, has 
now moved all his equipment to 
Stinson and now is in full charge 
of the airport. He is equipped to 
handle instruction, blind flying, 
passenger, taxi, skywriting, and 
lately has been dragging a dog 
food banner across the sky with 
his Laird. 

Jim Rose has taken his J6-300 
Travelair smoke wagon down East 
to do some writing for Chevrolet 
Motor Company. 

Last month was the worst 
month we have had in our state 
for airplane fatilities on record, 
there being seven deaths, five of 
which occurred in Cook County 
alone. Rudy Gallina, whom we 
had listed in our last issue, as be- 
ing one of the boys, flying in the 
Memorial Day Flight, was one of 
the fatalities. Rudy stuck in the 
ship until his student passenger 
had obeyed his orders to jump, 
then, when he tried to get out 
himself he was unable to do so in 
time. Nine ships were flown by 
our members over Rudy’s grave 
at the burial, mostly from Ash- 
burn, Harlem and Municipal Air- 
ports. 

Brother Ray Rupprecht reports 
improved business at River Road 


Airport at River Road and Touhy 
Avenue. 

The Chicago Girls Flying Club, 
most of whose licensed members 
are also members of our Associa- 
tion, staged an air show at Curtiss 
Reynolds Airport last Sunday. 
Two cross country races, one from 
Joliet to Chicago, and one from 
the airport to Naperville and re- 
turn, were run off in very good 
time. There were specialty relays, 
spot landing, acrobatics, bombing 
contests, also a very nicely exe- 
cuted delayed parachute jump, by 
an experienced lady jumper. 

The events were gotten ready 
by Brother Ray Colton and Yours 
Truly. We then sent them out on 
the runway to Chief Starter Bro. 
Woeltjen, who with the aid of his 
colored fiags, held them or sent 
them on their way very efficiently. 

Mr. Young of the Department 
of Commerce was there and acted 
as a judge. 

Maj. Fordney of International 
Balloon fame was Chief Judge 
and was assisted by Mr. Young, 
Babe Meigs, Ralph Hall, Major 
Forch and Doctor Anderson. The 
events were run off very smoothly 
with not the least sign of delay or 
accident. The Airport was donat- 
ed by Mr. Dorr of the manage- 
ment. There were a number of 
beautiful trophies donated for the 
different events, besides cash 
prizes, so the girls who flew the 
events made a nice day’s wages. 
Well, in this respect they can give 
the boys some lessons, especially 
in getting publicity for their 
shows. 

Saw Clarence Clabaugh, Dick 
Gronniere, Bro. Butterfield from 
Waukegan at the races. Long 
time no see before. 

Bro. Shepard is still located at 
Lombard Airport, Roosevelt Road, 
south of Lombard. He has charge 
of instruction and general flying 
there, and reports he is quite busy 
over the week ends. 

Brother Brazelton had a nice 
coat of vermilion tan on his return 
from his last Michigan trip. His 
new Stinson five place Reliant is 
the works. 

Hoping this finds the 
alive and well. 


Editor 








Comforts of Home 


On Hindenburg 


LZ-129 the von Hindenburg ac- 
commodates 50 passengers with 
such smoothness that no provision 

made for securing crockery, 
flower vases or even bottles from 
sliding or shaking off tables; the 
noise level is so low that passen- 
gers can hear. the shouts of people 
on the ground 500 feet below. 

An interesting fire precaution is 
the air-tight double door in the 
smoking room. A bell rings when 
the inner door is opened advising 
the steward that someone is about 
to leave. He immediately rushes to 
that the passenger does not 
walk from the room with a lighted 
cigarette. The bell also warns the 
passenger — as does the double 
door. The atmospheric pressure in- 
side the smoking room is kept 
higher than outside to prevent the 
entrance of any hydrogen that may 
be about. 

The man who operates the ele- 
vators which control the inclina- 
tion of the ship stands sidewise to 
the direction of travel, with his 
feet naturally spread apart so that 
he can feel the inclination of the 
ship by the rising or falling of one 
foot relative to the other (like 
rocking a boat) and thus knows 
whether the ship is pointing up or 
down independently of the inclino- 
meter, 

The four Diesel power plants 
(Daimler Benz 1200 H. P. each) 
are an innovation in Zeppelin prac- 
tice and with their lower fuel con- 
sumption and less fire hazard are a 
distinct advantage. hey are not 
Installed within the hull because 
the proximity of hydrogen there 





See 


Place of 
- Many Tongues 





The Imperial Airways’ staff in 
Cairo is a “place of many 
tongues.” The airline believes 
that few business houses are so 
fortunate but suggests that there 
might be other stations who would 
care to challenge the record. 

The languages spoken, and in 
most instances written, by the Cai- 
ro staff are English, Welsh, 
French, Italian, Arabic, Armenian, 
Turkish, Greek, German, Maltese, 
Russian, Ordu, Malay, Spanish 
Sudanese (the local patios spoken, 
but no writing believed to exist), 
Swahili, Yiddish, Portuguese, Af- 
rikander, Japanese, Hindustani, 
and Persian. 





Congratulations to Pilot 
E. B, Jeppesen and Steward- 
ess Nadine Liscomb, who will 
be married in the near fu- 
ture. 

















might increase the fire hazards. 
The availability of helium in the 
U. S. permits the interior installa- 
tion of power plants in Zeppelins 
built here with consequent better 
streamlining and improved per- 
formance. 

During the war, Capt. Ernest 
Lehman, Commander of the von 


Hindenburg, was one of the bold] ists 


group of men who had themselves 
lowered in baskets from Zeppelin 
gondolas while cruising over enemy 
territory to observe conditions be- 
low and to give navigating direc- 
tions to the Zeppelin which would 





be out of sight above the clouds. 








Blanche Noyes Named 
Air Marking Pilot 
By Air Bureau 


Blanche Noyes of Irvington, 
N. J., one of the first ten women 
pilots to receive a transport pi- 
lot’s license, has been appointed 
an air marking pilot for the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Eugene L. 
Vidal, Director of Air Commerce, 
announced today. 

Mrs. Noyes, who has been fly- 
ing since 1929, will be assigned to 
the Washington office of the Air- 
port Section, and will work on air 
marking assignments with Helen 
Richey, Louise Thaden and Helen 
MacCloskey, who have been with 
the Bureau for some time. For 
the present her duties will con- 
sist of special assignments in con- 
nection with the air marking pro- 
gram. This program consists of 
assisting cities and towns in ar- 
ranging for the marking of roof 
tops to guide airmen. 

In addition to being among the 
first women transport pilots, Mrs. 
Noyes was the first woman in 
Ohio to fly. She was taught to 
fly in 1929 by her husband, and 
since then has participated in 
many air races. Her first race, in 
1929 when she was still somewhat 
of a novice pilot, nearly ended 
abruptly when fire broke out in 
the baggage compartment of her 
plane, 50 miles west of Pecos, 
Texas. She was able to land in 
the mesquite, and succeeded in 
putting out the fire, caused by a 
cigarette carelessly dropped by 
someone before she started. Her 
landing gear was damaged but she 
managed to take off again and 
made a one-wheel landing at Pe- 
cos. She placed fourth in the race 
in spite of her accidental handi- 
cap. 

While she and her husband 
were visiting at the country home 
of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., in 
1930, he expressed a wish to fly. 
Proceeding to the airport, she took 
him up for his first and last flight, 
although Mrs. Noyes disclaims any 
responsibility for it being his last. 
On the contrary, he was delighted, 
according to Mrs. Noyes. 

Blanche Noyes is the widow of 
Pilot Dewey Noyes, deceased 
member of the Air Line Pilots 
Association. 


AIR POLICE 
DIRECTS TRAFFIC 


To enhance the adventures of 
all motorists who exult in running 
a red light when they see no po- 
liceman, we now have Chief Lester 
J. Laird of the county highway 
police conducting traffic from the 
air. 

An effort to aid the some 750,- 
000 Chicago Sunday motorists will 
be made each week until the end 
of the summer. Squad cars are 
ordered to the scene of traffic 
jams and motorists are spoken to 
through their auto radios advising 
them how to avoid tie-ups. 

Judge John Gutknecht, who has 
seen “test tube” possibilities in 
Chief Laird’s attempt to scientific- 
ally regulate surface traffic from 
the air, had this to say after ac- 
companying him on one of his 
trips: 

“IT wish every motorist could 
take a plane ride over the city 
and see what a large part lack of 
courtesy plays in highway disas- 
ters. I have seen many cars speed 
across busy intersections—the kind 
of driving that fills the Safety 
Court.” 

The air traffic cop rode in a 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., 14 passenger sky liner. He 
spoke through a short wave trans- 
mitter to station WBBM, which 
rebroadcast the program to motor- 











Chief Laird’s plan already has 
attracted national attention and 
he considers it probable that aer- 
ial surveys of traffic with instant 
action on observations through ra- 
dio present a solution for reducing 
highway death and accident toll. 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO AIRPORT 
SUBJECT OF RECENT MEETING 





D. O. C., Operators, City 


of Chicago, W. P.A., and 


ALPA Represented 


For some time Headquarters 
has been hearing about the torn 
up condition of the Chicago air- 
port caused by the WPA construc- 
tion project being carried on in 
this quarter. 

All the complainants made it a 
point not to ask for definite action 
until recently, in the hope that 
the hazardous condition would be 
eliminated by those in charge. 
However, on August 12, pilots 
from practically all companies op- 
erating into Chicago, came into 
Headquarters and insisted that the 
Association make it its business to 
do something definite in ironing 
out what had developed into a 
dangerous situation. 

Joint Meeting Held 

Acting Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Colonel 
J. M. Johnson, was immediately 
contacted and results were forth- 
coming at once. The Department 
immediately dispatched men to the 
Chicago area, made a survey of 
the situation and called a joint 
meeting of all concerned, includ- 
ing the Department of Commerce, 
the operators, the City of Chicago, 
the WPA, and the Air Line Pilots 
Association. This meeting was 
held on August 15, 1936, and 
those in attendance were: 

Edgar S. Gorrell, Air Transport 
Association of America, Chicago. 

David L. Behncke, Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, Chicago. 

Walter Wright, City of Chicago. 

Martin Gierhan, City of Chi- 
cago. 

Fred H. Grieme, Department of 
Commerce, Chicago. 

H. W. Anderson, Department of 
Commerce, Chicago. 

O. D. Murphy, Department of 
Commerce, Cleveland. 

Bryan M. Jacobs, Department 
of Commerce, Chicago. 

A. M. Crain, State Director of 
W. P. A., Chicago. 

R. L. Hamm, State Director of 
W. P. A., Chicago. 

J. I. Gerrity, State Director of 
W. P. A., Chicago. 

J. W. Lowell, State Director of 
W. P. A., Chicago. 

Ray S. Spreding, State Director 
of W. P. A., Chicago. 

Arthur Haines, State Director 
of W. P. A., Chicago. 

T. G. Williams, American Air- 
lines, Chicago. 

Gage Mace, American Airlines, 
Chicago. 

Jack Brough, Braniff Airlines, 
Chicago. 

E. G. Baringer, 
Lines, Chicago. 

F. W. Whittemore, Northwest 
Air Lines, St. Paul. 

C. F. Timmerman, Northwest 
Air Lines, Chicago. 

L. G. Fritz, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Kansas City. 

E. P. Lott, United Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

J. L. Brandon, United Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

Ben Howard, United Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

W. J. Addems, United Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

O. T. Larson, United Air Lines, 
Chicago. 


Eastern Air 


L. Hubble, United Air Lines, 


| Chicago. 


Inspector Jacobs Presides 

The meeting was very ably pre- 
sided over by Mr. Bryan M. Ja- 
cobs, Air Line Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the re- 
sults should go far to eliminate 
the hazardous conditions of the 
| Chicago airport during the present 
| troublesome construction period. 

Mr. John Casey, Chicago air- 
port manager, was appointed to 
act and give his full time to see 
that nothing be left undone to in- 
| sure safety during the balance of 
| this WPA project period. In addi- 
tion, a committee was appointed 
by the operators to meet with John 
Casey at regular predetermined in- 
| tervals for the purpose of consult- 
ing with him and giving counsel 
|as to how this work can best be 
| carried on and at the same time 
keep the airport safe. All parties 
concerned were entirely agreeable 
and willing to co-operate and it 
seems all that was left to accom- 
plish was to set up a more definite 
plan of coordination with a defi- 
nite head. That was done and 
the operators’ committee is made 
up of the following men: 

T. G. Williams (A. A.), E. G. 
Baringer (E. A. L.), and W. A. 
Addems (U. A. L.). 


If any pilot flying into the Chi- 
cago airport has at any time any 
further suggestion or complaint to 
offer, our advice is to contact any 
one of these three men, or John 
Casey’s office direct. 


Procedure Being Followed 


ALPA Headquarters has been 
advised that the procedure being 
followed in regard to WPA con- 
struction on the Chicago Airport 
is as follows: 

1. Surface and complete con- 
crete ramp east end of the E-W 
runway. 

2. Complete top surfacing N-S 
runway. 

3. Complete entirely NE-SW 
runway. 

4. Complete all small jobs 
along edges of other runways. 

The general plan is to finish the 
large number of incompleted jobs 
now evident and then block off 
one runway entirely and complete 
grading, surfacing, etc., before 
| working on any other runway. 

This will leave three runways 
open and one runway closed, which 
will speed up the program of con- 
struction as well as making a 
much safer airport for transport 
operation than has been evident 
during the period just past. 

While the air line companies 
and pilots are interested from a 
purely safety standpoint, it must 
be realized that the successful 
completion of this construction 
project without undue interfer- 
ence to airport operations is a dif- 
ficult problem for the WPA and 
airport officials. 

In the final analysis, if this work 
is to be properly and safely com- 
pleted, it is necessary that the 
friendliest spirit of co-operation 
exist among all of the widely di- 
verted interests. 














Caution With 
Electric Flares 


According to Jerome Lederer, 
Engineering Department, Aero In- 
surance Underwriters, a_ well 
known operator was recently test- 
ing a newly installed radio trans- 
mitter when much to his surprise 
an electric flare went off. Inves- 
tigation showed that the current 
in the antenna wires induced suf- 
ficient current in the adjacent 
flare wires to set them off. As a 
result of this experience it was 
pointed out that caution should 





FIRST NEGRO FLYING 
SCHOOL IS OPENED 


At Harlem Airport, in Chicago, 
Colonel J. C. Robinson, American 
Negro pilot who served in the 
Ethiopian air force during the re- 
cent war with Italy, has just 
opened the first flying school ca- 
tering exclusively to Negroes. 

At the present time fifteen stu- 
dents have enrolled and many 
more have indicated their inten- 
tion of learning to fly. 








be takeh that all wires connecting 
electric flares be fully shielded to 
the point of connection at the 
flares and of course the shielding 
should be grounded. 
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PILOT SHERIDAN WRITES EXCITING STORY FOR NEWS COLUMNS (ou 


(Continued from Page 2) 
tioned the first one we might add 
that Walter and Betty Gray have 
nearly reached an agreement that 
the boy is just about what they 
ordered. At least they have de- 
cided not to return him. And to 
hear Craig Brown talk you might 
think he wanted to swap his 
youngster for an old hat or some- 
thing but if you could observe him 
playing with her you would very 
quickly change your mind. 

Mining Machinery Flown 

Joe Pursley finished his part of 
the freight job and came back to 
civilization. Charlie Lesesne re- 
lieved him and so he and Don 
Sheets have been dropping mining 
machinery into the otherwise in- 
accessible Andes at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate. We think this job 
merits a good round of applause. 
Just in case you don’t know, here 
is what they are doing. It seems 
that some enterprising prospector 
once said to himself, “If I had me 
a good location and bought me 
some good mining machinery, I 
bet I would have me a good gold 
mine.” Well, he found the loca- 
tion all right and without undue 
effort procured his machinery. 
But right there he ran into a stun- 
ner! He was scratching his head 
trying to figure whether it would 
be easier to move the machinery 
to the location or move the loca- 
tion to the machinery (plagiarized 


but very fitting) when along came | 
Tommy Jardine and said, “Let me | 
I have | 


do this job for you, Pard. 
an old Ford that we can cut a slit | 
in for your machinery and then | 


we'll hang a couple of SIDI’s in| 
the rigging and presto! your job| jl 
The man said! ©~ 


will be done.” 
“okedoke”’ and so it came to pass. 

The boys are yanking the load 
off a ten thousand-foot field and 
setting it down in a box canon on 
an old river bed at six thousand 
feet after a half hour’s flight. 
This is a very interesting opera- 
tion on account of because there’s 
a mountain or two around there. 
In fact some people might call it 
downright rugged country but I 
wouldn’t want to understate a 
thing like that. Anyway, it’s a 
nice piece of work on a difficult 
job. We take off our hats and bow. 

Oh yes, I almost forgot! Your 
humble correspondent was very 
recently yanked unceremoniously 
from the copilot ranks and checked 
out on the Ford run from Arica, 
Chile, to La Paz, Bolivia. 


PILOT PATTERSON 
“BURNS UP!” 


BY PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—AA 
Chicago, Ill. 

Well, my ringtailed friends, 
here is a gem for your grandchil- 
dren when you sit in your wheel- 
chair and tell them of the ox-cart 
days of aviation. 

Roy (Everready) Patterson, so 
it is rumored, no doubt falsely, 
got wind of the world wide public- 
ity achieved through this popular 
column by Ed (Clinker) Coates 
for burning up merely a Stinson 
Model A. Now Pat had a crack 
at a Douglas, and that’s how it all | 
began. Except that he missed the : 
deadline by two days, and had to; 
wait for this issue. 

“A Beautiful Night, When—” 

Pat vaulted into the saddle of a 
DC2, kicked her in the dural ribs 
a couple and went snorting and 
foaming toward Newark. It was 
a swell night; it seemed a shame 
to waste it flying—a shame. Pat 
looked dreamily out the window 
and then he came to suddenly. 
You know how I mean, like when 
you call your wife Betty and her 
There he 
was, sitting up there on a piece 
of tin whistling through the night 
air at two hundred miles an hour, 
two tons of gasoline lapping at the 
pants, and he was on fire. That 
is, his right motor was. 

The lake was no good because 
burning gasoline floats on water 
and spreads like a woman catch- 
ing forty. The airport was a long 
long way away. And it doesn’t 
take long to burn through a fire- 
wall. So Pat sat there, even as 














phemistically speaking, of course. 
Some of us were in the air and 
heard his report over the radio. 
A lot of us were pretty worried; 
some of us hadn’t loaned him a 
cent. 

Pat radioed that he was shut- 
ting the gasoline off on that mo- 
tor, that he would fly into Chicago 
on one motor, and would they 
please be ready to put them out, 
evidently under the theory that if 
you’re going to fry in the here- 
after there is no use in frying in 


the here. Now here is what shook 
the cherries on grandmother’s 
hat: Half way back Pat again 


radioed that the fire seemed to be 
dying down somewhat, not to wor- 
ry, that he would make it all right. 

Time out, please, to say that 
single motor operation in practice 
is one thing, landing on Chicago’s 
crazy-quilt field at night while 
having hot flashes in the caboose 
is quite another; a trim piece of 
work. 

Up to old NC14279 rolled and 
screeched enough fire fighting 
equipment to have extinguished 
The boys made a 
dash for the motor. 
motor ring lay, button on, a me- 











COPILOT: 


chanic’s flashlight. - 


But the fire-fighting equipment lots were just hired, and another 
could do nothing for poor old| mess is headed for the pan. 


Pat. He just burned up. 


Ledbetter, Pricer to Memphis 

Duke (Hole-in-one) Ledbetter 
and Johnny (Tail-skid) Pricer 
have gone to Memphis to take sta- 
tion and any of the boys who think 
they can shoot a little poker. 
Everready Patterson is going down 
later. Doc Ator and Joe Hammer 
are not quite going, possibly be- 
cause of the rumor that Johann- 
peter has caught all the fish. 


As soon as the Dizzy Threes are 
delivered for the Chicago-Newark 
run, and we already have the first 
one, thus releasing the sleepers 
for use on the southern transcon- 
tinental, our genial chief pilot, 
Mr. E. L. Sloniger, is going down 
with them to give a hand to Chief 
Pilot Roy Mitchell, who has more 
territory to cover than a Holly- 
wood masseur, in checking the 
boys out on them. 

After flying the Dizzy Twos, 
those tin-winged colonels are go- 
ing to have a surprise, and so that 
the surprise will not be too much 
for constitutions lulled by mint 
juleps — where was I? —a couple 
of bits of information would not 
be ungenerous. To take-off you 
just turn loose all the king’s 
horses and she leaps into the air 
while clicking her heels together, 
like the girl acrobats used to do. 
To fly you just turn her over to 
Mr. Sperry, and you can scratch 
yourself without any interruption. 
To land you point her at the 
place where you want to sit down 
and think about something else. 
The company hasn’t decided what 
they are going to charge us for 
the rides. 

And, gentlemen and friends, she 
carries gasoline. If there’s any- 
thing a girl needs it’s lines, a 
glass it’s julep, an airplane it’s 
gasoline. You remember when 
Jeff was eating his first olive and 
he tied a string around it in case 
he didn’t like it? Well, those 
eight hundred and ten gallons of 





insurance have the same function; 


you and I, and sweat a little, eu- if you don’t like it you can always 


pull out. 

To wit: Chief Pilot Sloniger 
filled one of them with petrol, re- 
porters and optimism and flew to 
New York. So that there would 
be no doubt as to where they 
were, they flew around the Statue 
of Liberty. Even a New Jersey 
detective knows that that’s New 
York, so he figured the reporters 
would. The Statue of Liberty, 
you recall, is that symbolic figure 
given to us by the French in a fit 
of humor. Then he flew her back 
to Chicago non-stop. The report- 
ers may have refueled but the ship 
didn’t, and at least there was a 
comfortable amount of gasoline 
left. Did he have to throttle down 
to save gasoline? The round trip 
was made in eight hours and four 
minutes. Both jobs were honeys, 
the flying and the ship. 

Resistance Tested 
| We’ve gone and hired another 
| covey of stewardesses. Our chief 
| pointer, Mr. Victor Vernon, per- 
| sonnel director, and other of our 
| officers, deserve all credit; they 
jare certainly batting out some 
|darbs. It makes a fellow wish he 





little less. 


Two new messes of second pi- 


Mr. 
Roosevelt collects stamps; Mr. C. 
R. Smith, president, must be col- 
lecting copilots. We are knee- 
deep in ’ern, and they are a fine 
bunch of fellows, which is a com- 
fort. As the old line flier says, in 
case of doubt, turn her over to 
the copilot. The hell of it is that 
the rest of us are going to be 
“Pop” and “Uncle.” 

Now that the national campaign 
is under way again, the airlines 
may be worried about future can- 
cellations, but they can always 
give themselves a measure of pro- 
tection by letting the information 
slide out that they are keeping 
diaries. It is interesting to specu- 
late about which Republican, 
Democratic or Socialist Postmas- 
ter General will be elected by his- 
tory as the air mail George Kauf- 
man, 


AIR TRAVEL GROWS 
IN BRAZIL 


BY PILOT W. PAUL YOUNGS 
Council No. 37—PAA 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Schedules are changing so rap- 
idly nowadays down here that it is 
almost impossible to remember the 
old ones, much less the new ones. 
When I first came to Brazil in ’33, 
we only had one trip per week in 
each direction between Miami and 
Buenos Aires, taking nine days 
southbound and eight days north- 
bound. The difference of one day 
was due to the prevailing easterly 
winds in the Caribbean Division. 
Now we have two weekly interna- 
tional schedules, one Miami-Rio 
with the new Sikorsky’s 43’s and 
the other Miami-Buenos Aires 
with the large Clippers which cut 
the time from nine days south- 
bound to six and from eight days 
northbound to five. This same 
trip by boat takes close to twenty 
days one way! 

In addition we have two weekly 
schedules, local, operated only in 








eiro and Fortaleza respectively. 

Railroads Rare—Steamers Slow 

It is absolutely amazing to see 
the great increase of traffic among 
Brazilians who in general are very 
much afraid of flying. All who 
can afford the tariff now travel by 
air in preference to the slow and 
disagreeable coastal steamers. 
Railroads do not exist along the 
coast and it is only in the prosper- 
ous south where some are found 
good enough to travel on. The 
rest should be avoided by any but 
the hardiest of travelers except 
under the necessity of an extreme 
emergency. 

To relieve the transportation 
between Rio and S. Paulo, Brazil’s 
two largest cities, only two hun- 
dred miles distant yet twelve 
hours apart by special extra fare 
train, a Brazilian-financed Ger- 
man-operated airline was formed 
with two nice, new, shiny tri-mo- 
tored Junkers for equipment. 
The very first day on the inaug- 
ural flight from S. Paulo to Rio 
after running out of field in a 
down wind landing, the pilot 
ground looped into our swell pas- 
| senger terminal thereby prevent- 





Inside the | had a little more resistance—or a|ing his plane from jumping the 


‘sea wall for a plunge in the bay. 





“DONT LOOK NOW, BUT | THINK THE GEAR’S UP” 


I suppose that, if we had a line 
on that particular run, we would 
break out with the following ‘ad” 
or worse: 

We fiy you here, we save you 
there, 
Always ready, Panair, Panair. 

By the way, Vasp’s (Viacao 
Aerea Sao Paulo) other plane on 
the same inaugural day cracked 
up in S. Paulo by running into a 
tractor which was unobserved by 
the “Piloto.” Guess the opening 
day was too exciting for the boys. 
Anyhow, the first day was the last 
and with all seats reserved for six 
weeks in advance they sure had 
tough breaks. 

Convention Awaited 

We are all looking forward with 
great hopes to the accomplish- 
ments of the Convention in Octo- 
ber. The question of pay con- 
tracts is probably uppermost in 
most minds and is especially im- 
portant to men in foreign service 
where old contacts are lost and 
new ones are seldom made—where 
it is more difficult to organize for 
protection and where the compan- 
ies have the personnel at their 
mercy due to non-operation of 
U. S. laws. 

All the boys have paid their 
dues lately and succeeded in stay- 
ing out of jail so there really is 
not much intimate news at hand. 

When Captain Joe Hart and his 
better half return from the States 
the first part of Sept., I will be 
off with my “senhora’” for Miami 
and parts unknown. Almost three 
years since I’ve been in the States 
and methinks the many changes 
will be interesting, such as hand- 
sies, footsies, nosies, etc., or what- 
ever other nutsies are going on. 

If I cannot make the Conven- 
tion, I’ll be seeing you at the 
Schmeling-Braddock fight. Ate 
logo. 





Congratulations to Pilot 
and Mrs. John McC. Hodg- 
son, who have a new baby in 
their family. 





Brazil, between Porto Alegre and 
Manaus and between Rio de Jan- 





MANY PERSONNEL 
CHANGES, MEMPHIi; 





BY PILOT JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
Council No. 35—AA 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Articles from this council may 
or may not have been missed but 
there hasn’t been one for som: 
three or four months due to the 
procrastination of this correspond. 
ent. We are sincere in saying that 
it will not happen again. 

There has been plenty of new; 
for one who would use it to some 
avail but now it is rather old bu 
to those who do not keep in touch 
with us by personal coiitact | 
might relate some of it. 


Memphis Paradise 

Memphis, for the past fou 
months, has been the center of at. 
traction for the pilots of Am¢ 
ican Airlines who have seniori 
to take over any vacancy 
might occur in the company. F 
some reason or other this 
seems to be a paradise to thos 
residing in Chicago. We will have 
to admit that it is a good place t 
live as the fishing is fair, the hunt. 
ing excellent, the weather mod: 
ate and the run superb. I m 
mention that Memphis is the 
gin of southern hospitality and 
continues to be so. From this you 
might conjure the reason for the 
attraction. 





)y 


spot 











Many changes of personnel have 
taken place in the past 
months. First of all we are proud 
to state that Roy L. Mitchell, now 
chief pilot of American Airlines, 
is a former member of this coun. 
cil and we wish him many more 
promotions. Harold Matheny and 
Frank Raymond, formerly copilot: 
here, have been promoted to first 
pilots on the Nashville-Washington 
run and from all reports they are 
doing an excellent job. E. V. 
Chatfield, another former co 
here, has been promoted to fir 
pilot and not only that but he 
been assigned a run all to him 
He pushes a Stinson betv 
Nashville and Memphis. He is the 
sole flight personnel on this hop 
and we have therefore named 
the Chatfield Airline. Keep it up, 
Chat, you may own your own air- 
line some day. 

We are sorry to have lost the 
above men but they have been re- 
placed by equally as fine men in 
the persons of Walter E. Davis, 
Cecil Hefner, R. R. McInnis and 
W. J. McCray. We are happy to 
have these men and we sincerely 
hope they are pleased with their 
new assignment. W. P. (Pop) 
McFail is the only addition we 
have had in the role of first pilot. 
He has come to us from Nashville 
to fill the vacancy made by Mr. 
Mitchell’s promotion. We are 
happy to have “Pop” with us and 
he has been and is, I know, going 
to continue to be a big factor in 
keeping our council up to stand- 
ard. 

New Ship on Trans-continental 
Of course everyone is moderate- 
ly excited over the prospects of 
the new ship to be used on the 
Trans-continental and it is the 
topic of conversation wherever pi- 
lots get together. Even Mr. Wal- 
ter (Zero) Hunter had to go all 
the way to St. Louis by car to tell 
his fiancee about the new setup 
such as it might be. We aren't 
any too sure that he will come 
back by himself. - We hope he 
doesn’t. 

This time of the year everyone 
turns to his favorite form of rec- 
reation and we have some varied 
types here. Joe Johannpeter and 
“Pop” McFail are the fishermen 
and every day the sun_ shines 
(every day) will find them catch- 
ing snags and turtles. I have as 
yet to see any of their catches but 
to hear them tell about it they 
must be pretty good. Sometimes 
I doubt the reports because all | 
seem to bring back from a fishing 
trip is a good sunburn and lots of 
jigger bites. 











(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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COUNCIL NEWS 
Concluded 


(Continued from Page 6) 





Those participating in the great 
American sport of golf are Hunt- 
er, Jewell, Vine, Davis and Heff- 
ner, and I will say that these 
chaps are getting pretty good at 
this game and if and when they 
have the company tournament that 
they are contemplating our coun- 
cil will be represented to the bit- 
ter end. 

McCray and myself are sticking 
pretty close to our tennis but dur- 
ing this hot weather we are get- 
ting plenty of exercise but don’t 
seem to be improving the game 
any too well. 

R. R. (Railroad) McInnis is the 
most versatile as he participates 
n all forms of recreation such as 
golf, tennis, swimming, etc., and 
is rotten in all of them but he 
makes up for it during the eve- 
ning when he is entertaining the 
He is really the beau 
brummel of Memphis. 


ladies. 


Pilots Congenial 
In all sincerity we want every- 
to know that we have a swell 
bunch of men here and that we 
are all very congenial, which 
points to understanding and satis- 
factory results in all action at- 


nijgtempted. 


To those who are interested, Mr. 
McFail’s son has just had his ton- 
sils removed and is doing nicely. 

By the time of the next article 


wmthere will be about ten new men 


assigned here and we hope that 
they will fit into the picture as 
well as the previous additions. 





EZIEGFELD BEAUTIES 


ELUDE PILOTS 





BY PILOT S. L. WILLARD 
Council No. 19—AA 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 


My, my, how time flies! It has 
been too hot to think but now that 
it has cooled down to less than 
112° will try to send in some hap- 
pening’. 

Not being a very good snooper 
t is quite hard to learn much of 
what is going on so here are a few 
hings that were forced on me. 

Charlie Goldtrap was afraid the 
ake might go dry during this dry 
weather we are having so, being a 
preat big pal, accommodated Gene 
totts and Rus Arden by letting 
hem buy his boat. We hope they 
snow how to use a boat as a good 
boat should be used. 

Ernest Petteway is practically 
eady to move to his new country 
place as he has just finished a 
beautiful rock entrance. 

“Time doesn’t mean much to 
ome folks,” said Paul Vance as 
lis watch went over the side while 
le was sailing along. Some day 
ome lucky fisherman will pull out 
} fish with a full set of teeth and 
yearing a wrist watch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Rader are 
ecovering rapidly over the arrival 
ff an eight and one-half pound 
opilot. (This announcement 
hould have been made by Rip- 

y.) If this young son is related 
0 his father, he should in later 
ears be able to handle a mean 
tick, 

Ira McConaughey is back on his 
bd run full of that well known 
Wim, Wigor and Witality after be- 
mg on sick leave three months. 

Our sun-tanned friend, Tom 
Hardin, has just returned from a 
ew days visit at Galveston. 

Disaster was narrowly averted 
he evening last week by not hav- 

g enough pilots on hand at the 
irport as one of our new DC8 
irplanes stopped for food, air 
nd water with fifteen Ziegfeld 

ollies’ beauties on board. Most 

ll of the boys complained of be- 

g at the right place at the wrong 
ime. Some of us would have 
ked to have given Doctor Mc- 

night one of his own Schneider 
ests after the girls had departed. 

See Dale Francis for quick 

mover in faster horses. 


PILOT DEAN SMITH DESCRIBES 
BUSH-FLYING IN CANADA 





I have just returned from a most 
enjoyable and interesting vacation 
in northern Quebec where, thanks 
to the hospitality of the pilots fly- 
ing the “bush” for General Air- 
ways and the generosity of the 
company, I was able to see some- 
thing of the type of flying that 
they do up there, get some insight 
into the extent and methods of 
prospecting and mining explora- 
tion, do some camping and fishing 
in really remote country, and meet 
some swell people. Not to men- 
tion getting on intimate terms 
with some billions of too friendly 
black flies and mosquitos. 

Mike Thorne, one of the direc- 
tors of General Airways, was a 
shipmate of mine on the Byrd ex- 
pedition and when he and their 
chief pilot, Kelly, down in the 
States during the ice break-up 
last spring, invited my wife and 
me to come up on our vacation this 
summer, we were very enthusias- 
tic. We haunted the tackle and 
sporting goods stores and collect- 
ed enough gear to catch all the 
fish in Canada. After dispatching 
several duffle bags up ahead of 
us, Beth and I left on our plane 
to Montreal on the twenty-sev- 
enth of July, caught a train that 
evening out of there and rode 
west to North Bay, then north to 
Haleybury. We arrived there 
about eleven the next morning 
where Mike met us in a Stinson 
and flew us and our gear up to 
Rouyn, saving us a ride of all day 
on the train by a twenty-minute 
hop. 

Rouyn, the center of their oper- 
ations, is the home of the Noranda 
mine, a huge outfit employing sev- 
eral thousand men and operating 
twenty-four hours a day. The 
city of Noranda, complete with a 
good hotel, country club, etc., is 
made by the mine and is largely 
on their property. 

A Party That Was a Party 


Our arrival was the signal for a 
party and they don’t fool around 
up there when they have a party. 
A favorite beverage is one hundred 
and thirty proof Demarara rum. 
They handed me a drink... I 
walked in but. crawled out, back 
to my room on all fours. It 
knocked me thirty feet past the 
front door and the door was 
closed. I met Pilots Edwards, 
Hill, Twist, Bogart, and Howard 
Brown. Also Radio Operator 
Casey, who nurses them along 
from the ground. 

The boys had decided to take 
us up in the Chibaugamou (spell- 
ing not guaranteed) district and 
after a day in Rouyn and buying 
out a grocery store and hardware 
store for supplies and cooking 
gear, they loaded us and all our 
duffle (two large barrack bags 
full of clothes, tackle, cameras, 
boots, coats, mosquito bars, etc., 
half a dozen fishing rods, two 
sleeping bags, a couple guns, an 
axe, three boxes of food, two 
boxes of cooking gear) into a 
Bellanca that already had a lot of 
mining machinery, some supplies 
to be delivered, and a stray couple 
of prospectors in it. 

They delivered us about three 
hundred miles northeast of Rouyn, 
leaving us at a deserted camp on 
Lake Borbeau. The camp consist- 
ed of several log cabins built a 
few years before and used by the 
drilling and exploration crews. 
Their work completed, the camp is 
kept up by an Indian named Ron- 
nie Marks who guided us during 
our stay. A road is being built 
into the district and when it is fin- 
ished they expect to begin mining 
operations. The lake is very pret- 
ty, deep clear water surrounded 
by heavily wooded hills. As for 
fishing, no one knew much about 
it. Everybody thought we were 





crazy when we talked about fish- 





Some Good Advice on Fishing 
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ing, even the Indian. Everyone 
who arrives in the country looks 
for gold and thinks anyone who 
does not is nuts. : 
Fishing and Exploring 

Surface travel is pretty well 
limited to canoes and what trails 
there are are limited to portages. 
Travel through the bush is pretty 
terrible with soft ground, deep 
moss, thick brush and lots of wind- 
falls. It was the wrong time of 
year for lake trout fishing as they 
are all in deep water. We caught 
a few of no great size but enough 
to eat and spent the bulk of our 
time exploring. I was on the 
lookout for a place to catch 
speckled brook trout, for I knew 
that there were places in north- 
ern Quebec where there were 
whoppers. There were a number 
of small lakes within a mile or two 
of Borbeau and we smeared our- 
selves with fly dope and waded 
through the bush to try them. 
They were beautiful spots but in 
most of them, we were unable to 
catch anything. On one, that was 
on a portage where we carried 
the canoe, we caught quite a mess 
of small brook trout six or seven 
inches long but mighty good to 
eat. A surveyor told us about a 
small stream and Ronnie and I 
ploughed three miles througn the 
hills to it where I had some won- 
derfully fast fishing. The trout 
ran up to thirteen inches and were 
so plentiful that I had two on at 
once several times. 


Suddenly one evening in flopped 
a yellow Stinson to disgorge, of 
all people, Duke Schiller who had 
come to pay us a visit. It was 
only about a hundred and fifty 
miles out of his way but they are 
really hospitable, those Canadians. 
We spent a hilarious evening and 
Duke told us a grand story. I 
know it was grand because he told 
it to us eight times. 


Mike had planned to free bal- 
loon up to us in the Jeep (a Fox 
Moth) which we would use to ex- 
plore the vicinity. However, on 
the way up a prospector he was 
carrying climbed out and walked 
into the prop. Luckily he wasn’t 
killed but it tore him up a bit. 
Mike bundled him in and rushed 
him back to Amos where there is a 
hospital. He landed at Amos in 
the dusk and in his hurry taxiing 
on the step, he hit a piece of drift 
wood, turned over and sank. He 
dived in, hauled the cripple out of 
the cabin and got him to the hos- 
pital where he is recovering nice- 
ly. But it did interfere with our 
plans for transportation. 

A Small World 

Pat Twist then showed up with 
a Bellanca, stuffed us all in it with 
our gear and Indian, lashed the 
canoe on top of a pontoon and 
moved us further north to Lake 
Wauchinichi which is a really iso- 
lated spot. He left us there, alone 
in the North. About twenty min- 
utes after the plane pulled out, 
three canoes came in full of Wil- 
liams undergraduates. They were 
led by a Mr. Leonard, ex-dean of 
the college. This social encounter 
somewhat stunned us as one of the 
boys lived about two blocks from 
me in East Orange, but we pulled 
ourselves together and had a good 
time. 

After they left the wind blew 
so hard we were unable to do 
much for a couple of days. The 
day before we left'I found a place 
where I got some wonderful brook 
trout. It was the outlet of our 
lake into Lake Mistichini, a heavy 
pouring white water rapids about 
a quarter of a mile long, impossi- 
ble to wade and the devil to fish. 
The trout ran from two to five 
pounds but the largest were im- 
possible for me to land. I was 





A NEW GAME 
Of Ping Pong 





According to Frank Miller, 
Grand Central Air Terminal, 
Glendale, California, an order for 
30,000 ping-pong balls is some 
sort of a record, especially when 
it is received by an aeronautical 
supply house. Such an order was 
recently received by Air Asso- 
ciates. After robbing all the lo- 
cal import houses of their ping- 
pong balls and wiring San Fran- 
cisco and New York for a further 
supply, 10,700 balls were rounded 
up. Additional balls could not be 
obtained for at least sixty days. 
This peculiar order was placed by 
a plane owner desiring to use the 
balls as a flotation device in case 
of motor failure. Yes, sir, the 
wings will be full of balls—more 
than 10,700 of them—adding not 
over thirty pounds to the weight 
of the plane, and although only 
one-third of the amount originally 
ordered the plane owner states 
that they should work, according 
to recent tests he has made. 

(Note: After this item was ob- 
tained from Air Associates, who 
had promised secrecy as to the 
purchaser of the balls, informa- 
tion was released in the papers 
that the balls were to be used 
in Harry Richman’s Vultee. It is 
understood that Richman is con- 
templating a round-trip flight from 
New York to London with his 
pilot, Dick Merrill. It is also un- 
derstood that there is a prize of 
$40,000 posted by an English 
newspaper for the first round-trip 
made between the two points in 
less than 48 hours.) 

Dick Merrill is a member of the 
Air Line Pilots Association and 
we all wish him bon voyage and 
best of luck. By the way, Dick, 
our advice is to take the “bones” 
along and not depend too much on 
the ping-pong balls. 








using a heavy six-ounce bass fly 
rod but even with that I was pret- 
ty helpless when I got a whopper 
on in the fast water. He would 
rip around and after a half hour 
or so would pull the hook out. I 
landed one that was twenty inches 
long and weighed just over three 
pounds and horsed in about a 
dozen sixteen inchers but I had 
some swell fights with the big ones. 
They took a fly well but I found 
that a small fiy spinner got the 
most strikes. Going again, I would 
take some large salmon flies as 
big as size two. I think they 
would hold better than the sixes 
that were the largest I had. 


Next day we flew back to Rouyn 
and another party. We went to 
bed at midnight but they did not 
miss us, trained back to Montreal 
where I waited four days space 
available. I was entertained there 
by Bob Holt, interested in the 
Nordyne plane being built there, 
and at last caught the train home. 

How would you fellows like to 
fly up there? Those pilots work 
from dawn to dark almost every 
day, weather permitting. They 
may be out a week on a trip, load 
and handle the cargo themselves, 
refuel themselves, manhandling 
twenty-gallon gas drums up top 
when out on some isolated lake. 
They have very few weather sta- 
tions and no aids to naviga- 
tion and for all this make less 
than pilots in the States, and fly 
far beyond fair or reasonable 
limitations, often making as many 
as twenty stops in a day, over 
really wild country. They fly on 
pontoons all summer, lay off dur- 
ing the freeze-up and the break- 
up in the spring, and fly on skis all 
winter. They are a swell bunch 
of fellows, doing a fine job. 
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Furthermore, since the average 
flying time for the group was 
about thirty hours a month, or one 
hour a day, their hazard per hour 
while flying was nine times twen- 
ty-four hours (per day) or 216 
times the hazard per hour while 
not flying. 
' In addition to the deaths, there 
were nineteen emergency para- 
chute jumps, seven collisions in 
midair, and seventy-seven aircraft 
accidents of various degrees pro- 
ducing injuries to thirty-nine indi- 
viduals. 

Since the instinct of self pres- 
ervation is the dominating influ- 
ence of our existence, it is not 
difficult to realize the stress to 
which these pilots are constantly 
subjected. To carry on success- 
fully they must repress this in- 
stinct into the unconscious, where 
it remains hidden from view but 
nevertheless constantly exerts its 
emotional influence. 


(g) Fatigue of the Brain Cen- 
ters. The military pilot lives in 
an environment containing all the 
classic elements for incurring men- 
tal fatigue. Reviewing the psy- 
chologic causes of fatigue, as 
quoted by others, the one common, 
all-important feature seems to be 
mental conflicts. 

The concentration of attention 
required by his occupation is prob- 
ably unsurpassed by any other. 
In addition to this, his mind is be- 
set to an abnormal degree, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with the 
following vital problems: 





Thwarted ambitions. 

Biologic pattern distortion. 

Disqualifying physiologie 
changes. 

Disqualifying physical changes. 

Disqualifying nervous and men- 
tal changes. 

Ego deflation. 

Economic insecurity. 

Social insecurity. 

Psychic trauma. 

Self preservation. 


Not only do these various prob- 
lems exist but to the average pilot 
they appear inevitable. The con- 
stant endeavor to make the proper 
adjustments is indeed a task to 
test the fiber of the strongest in- 
tellect. 

Symptomatology 

All pilots are under constant ob- 
servation by trained flight sur- 
geons and are given a thorough 
physical examination at intervals 
of from one to six months. The 
first definite evidence of any de- 
fect whether physical or mental 
requires the grounding of that in- 
dividual and the prompt adminis- 
tration of remedial measures. It 
is thus obvious that any disease 
process which is amenable to treat- 
ment is not allowed to progress 
through its natural course to a 
final termination. For this reason 
it is to be understood that the data 
presented here do not pretend to 
describe the disease process 
throughout its natural course but 
probably only its initial stages. 

This close observation of pilots 
no doubt explains why an interval 
of years has passed before the ac- 
cumulated data crystallized into 
the conception of new clinical en- 
tity. In my experience it’ was in 
pilots who had been on prolonged 
detached service away from prop- 
er supervision that the most ad- 
vanced cases were observed and 
first gave a clue to the true nature 
of the disease. 

Clinical History; Mode of Onset 

Just when to fix the exact time 
of onset of this disease in most 
cases is extremely difficult, but it 
was noted that it invariably fol- 
lowed a period of unusually heavy 
flying. 

The patient himself, at first be- 
ing unaware of any nervous dis- 
order, does not connect it with any 
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definite date or event. It is prob- 
able that the change from normal 
is so gradual that the actual onset 
predates by several weeks or 
months the attention of the patient 
or the surgeon. A searching in- 
quiry usually reveals the rather 
constant history of what is prob- 
ably a recurring gastric neurosis, 
sometimes dating back for several 
years before the appearance of 
other symptoms. 
Subjective Symptoms and 
Physical Changes 

As may be anticipated from the 
functional nature of the disease, 
symptoms may appear in any sys- 
tem of the body. In contradis- 
tinction to most functional disor- 
ders, however, this disease process 
exhibits rather remarkably uni- 
form symptom patterns so far as 
they have been observed. It was 
noted that there were certain fea- 
tures common to all. The disor- 
der was essentially subjective 
with no objective evidence of dis- 
ease (except as noted later). 
There was evidence of irritable fa- 
tigue of the higher brain centers 
accompanied by increased motor 
activity. There was finally a dis- 
agreement between the symptoms 
complained of and the conduct of 
the patient, which further empha- 
sizes the emotional nature of the 
disorder. 


Symptoms Referable to the Cere- 
brospinal Nervous System 

1. Subjective Symptoms.—(a) 
Mental State: The patient is rest- 
less and irritable, and his nerves 
are on edge. There is a tendency 
to resist the idea of illness but 
with usually a complaint of over- 
stress and overwork. Everything 
and everybody acts as a source of 
irritation and in his home the fam- 
ily suffers from his pent-up feel- 
ings. The patient is apprehensive 
for the future and miserable in 
his environment, but he refers all 
this to conditions outside his body. 

One of the most constant com- 
plaints is of insomnia or light and 
fitful sleep disturbed by unpleas- 
ant dreams or actual nightmares. 
The latter are occupational in 
character and usually concern fly- 
ing with disastrous results. An 
unusual feature frequently found, 
which is probably a result of the 
dreams, is the extreme depression 
on awaking in the morning, with 
an accompanying profound dread 
and apprehension. For this rea- 
son patients appear most unwell 
in the early part of the day and 
improve during the afternoon un- 
til evening, when they regain a 
less depressed but more irritable 
mood. 

There is some diminution of at- 
tention and difficulty of concen- 
tration. In most cases there is de- 
veloped a mild paranoid personal- 
ity, the patient feeling that he is 
being treated unjustly and that 
there are deliberate attempts to 
discriminate against him. This is 
especially true with regard to du- 
ties assigned and as a result there 
is a distaste for his occupation. 

(b) Projection Pathways: Since 
headaches are frequent among pi- 
lots from ill fitting goggles and 
helmets, carbon monoxide poison- 
ing, anoxemia and blocked sinus- 
es, it is rather difficult to evaluate 
this symptom. In my opinion it 
occurs more often than normally 
among these patients, especially in 
the morning, and is due principal- 
ly to lack of adequate rest. There 
were no complaints of tenderness 
of the scalp or along the spine. 
Skin sensibility was normal with 
no complaints of numbness, ting- 
ling, heat, cold, sweating or anes- 
thesia. 

(c) Eye Symptoms: Continued 
use of the eyes for reading often 
brought on rapid fatigue with 
burning and smarting of the con- 
junctiva and blurring of vision in 
bright lights. Often there was 
itching of the lids and a feeling of 
dryness of the eyeballs. 

(d) Ear Symptoms: All pilots 
after a few years’ service acquire 
a variable diminution of hearing. 
This serves to diminish any hyper- 
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esthesia to sound and protects to 
some extent against auditory irri- 
tations. There seems to be a tend- 
ency for balance tests to show an 
increased unsteadiness, and whirl- 
ing tests increase the nystagmus 
time and past-pointing. 


(e) Disturbances in the Organs 
of Smell and Taste: There were 
no symptoms elicited for these 
systems, although some patients 
reported a distaste for food. 

(f) Muscular System: Despite 
the frequent references in the lit- 
erature to this syndrome as a 
chronic fatigue, as far as the vol- 
untary musculature is concerned 
the opposite condition prevailed. 
Regardless of the loss of rest or 
mental weariness, there was al- 
ways a ceaseless activity. A great 
amount of athletics was indulged 
in and mostly those of a strenu- 
ous nature. Movements were al- 
most continuous and of a restless 
type and any activity was wel- 
come. No complaints of unnatur- 
al muscle fatigue, cramps, tender- 
ness, spasms or twitchings were 
noted. The one possible exception 
to this was the manifest deviation 
of the eyes as measured on the 
phorometer, and that this was of 
muscle and not nervous origin 
has not been proved. 

2. Physical Changes.—As may 
be expected, there were few ob- 
jective symptoms demonstrated. 
At this point, however, it is wished 
to call attention again to the pos- 
sibility that there might very well 
be considerable organic destruc- 
tion. I have clearly demonstrated 
by animal experimentation that 
conditions to which pilots may be 
exposed can produce severe cen- 
tral nerve lesions. However, un- 
til this has been definitely sup- 
ported by clinical pathologic ob- 
servations it will be mentioned 
only as a field for further study. 

(a) Mental State: There was a 
peculiar analogy between the ob- 
jective mental state of aeroneuro- 
sis and that seen in pneumonia 
(anoxemia). The mind was ap- 
prehensive, alert, anxious and rest- 
less. The subjective mental state 
was more apparent than real, for 
if called on the patient could by 
effort carry on normally. 

(b) Projection Pathways: The 
eyes were negative except for the 
apparent weakness of the extrin- 
sic muscles. Examination of the 
eye and appendages during com- 
plaints of fatigue and _irrita- 
tions usually failed to show any 
abnormality. The field of vision 
and color remained normal, as did 
the ocular fundi. There was of- 
ten nystagmus in the lateral posi- 
tions, however, and a coarse tre- 
mor of the closed lids. 


The Ear. Thickening of the 
membrana tympani could be ac- 
counted for as _ occupational. 
There were no other abnormalities. 

Smell and Taste. The nose was 
apt to show evidence of chronic 
irritation, but this was occupation- 
al and of no significance. 

Sensory Skin Disturbances. No 
cases of sensory skin disturbances 
were observed. 


Muscular System. Muscle sense 
and sense of position remained 
normal, with no ataxia, incoordi- 
nation, hypertrophy or atrophy ob- 
served. 

3. Special Tests.—The tendon 
reflexes had a tendency to be 
somewhat exaggerated, but not 
routinely so. Cornéal, pupillary 
ms skin reflexes remained nor- 
mal, 


4. Symptoms Referable to the 
Autonomic Nervous System. — It 
has been established by researches 
of Cannon and others that the 
emotions, acting through the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, have a 
profound effect on those organs 
supplied by that system. Further- 
more, it has been found that these 
organs are affected in the order of 
their primitive origin, the gastro- 
intestinal being followed by the 
cardiovascular, respiratory and 
genito-urinary in order. 

The reactions that take place 
are designed to place the organ- 
ism in the best condition to defend 





and maintain life and are thus 
dynamic reactions, with every sys- 
tem mobilized and ready for in- 
stant combat. 

This continual excess flow of 
energy constitutes a drain on the 
organism which it is impossible to 
replace and thereby a vicious cir- 
cle is established, ultimately pro- 
ducing a breakdown of the normal 
functional processes without caus- 
ing organic destruction. 


5. Subjective Symptoms and 
Physical Changes. — (a) Gastro- 
Intestinal System: The universal 
presence of gastric symptoms in 
“aeroneurosis” was a testimony to 
the intense emotional factors in- 
volved. While this symptom was 
the one most frequently com- 
plained of, it seldom was the cause 
of any great apprehension to the 
patient. Whether this was a re- 
sult of the general knowledge that 
pilots are subject to “aviator’s 
stomach” or to the fact that pilots 
were reluctant to divulge any de- 
fect that might jeopardize their 
flying is not known. By careful 
inquiry it was established that this 
was always the first subjective 
symptom recognized as_ such. 
Gastric distress appeared from one 
to four years prior to the recog- 
nition of the fully established dis- 
ease process and was a recurring 
episode brought forth by periods 
of hard flying, disappearing in be- 
tween times only to reappear 
again. The complaints of gastric 
disturbances were remarkably con- 
stant and consisted essentially of 
a gnawing pain in the epigastrium 
not unlike the hunger pains of ul- 
cer. There was no loss of appe- 
tite, nor were there complaints of 
nausea, vomiting, eructation of gas 
or distention. 


Later in the course of the dis- 
ease there developed a hypermo- 
tility of the intestine, with gurg- 
ling of the contents and sometimes 
a mild watery diarrhea. As might 
be expected, no organic changes 
in the gastro-intestinal tract could 
be demonstrated. The hypermo- 
tility of the stomach and intestine 
could readily be observed by 
means of the roentgenograph and 
the fluoroscope. Inspection of the 
stools showed a loose consistency 
in some cases, with gross evidence 
of undigested particles of food 
material, 


(b) Cardiovascular System: 
There were no specific complaints 
regarding this system except occa- 
sionally a consciousness of the 
heart beat or throbbing of the car- 
otids at night, although these were 
recognized as such and caused no 
undue apprehension. 


The objective manifestations in 
the mild cases were approximately 
normal but in the few advanced 
cases observed it was noted that 
there was a comparative increase 
in the heart rate, a lowered dias- 
tolic and increased systolic blood 
pressure, lowered exercise toler- 
ance and a tendency to neurocir- 
culatory asthenia. 


(c) Respiratory System: In 
this system even the advanced 
cases showed no evidence of ab- 
normality. Breathing rates and 
depths were normal and cyanosis 
was not observed. 


(d) The Genito-Urinary Sys- 
tem: There were no complaints 
of this system and no variations 
from the normal were found. In 
keeping with the general increased 
activity it was found that there 
was a corresponding increase in 
sexual functions. 


(e) Laboratory Examinations: 
Blood counts and hemoglobin esti- 
mations were normal and present- 
ed no characteristic picture. Was- 
sermann and Kahn reactions were 
negative. The urine was usually 
increased in amount and of low 
specific gravity. Casts, albumin 
and sugar were not normally 
found, and organic and inorganic 
compounds were present only in 
the usual amounts. The stools 
were usually normal but occasion- 
ally contained particles of undi- 
gested food, particularly the pro- 





teins. 





Diagnosis 

The diagnosis of “aeroneurosis” 
in even a moderately advanced 
case is not difficult. That this is 
true is evidenced by the fact that 
it has been recognized as an entity 
by most authors, even though 
there has never been a previous 
clinical description of the disease. 
A complete review of the current 
literature fails to show a single in- 
stance of the known functional 
nervous disorders being described 
in airplane pilots, while at the 
same time there has been a con- 
stant reference to this syndrome 
under an arbitrary designation 
which most nearly described it to 
the author. 

The occurrence of a functional 
gastric disorder in pilots of sev- 
eral years’ experience combined 
with a general irritability and in- 
creased motor activity with sub- 
jective complaints of insomnia and 
mental fatigue is usually sufficient 
for a tentative diagnosis. A posi- 
tive diagnosis can be made only 
after ruling out the two following 
conditions: 

1. Distinction from Other Or- 
ganic Disease.—In my cases the 
only organic diseases that might 
have caused any confusion were 
gastric and duodenal ulcer or tu- 
mor. These conditions should al- 
ways be ruled out by gastric anal- 
ysis and roentgen examination. 

Exhausting and wasting diseases 
as well as intoxications and other 
debilitating conditions should 
cause no difficulty because of the 
increased activity in the cases of 
“aeroneuroses.” Organic disease 
of the nervous system should be 
detected by proper physical ex- 
amination and serologic tests. 

2. Distinction from Other Func- 
tional Nervous Diseases.—The es- 
sential differentiating factors in 
“aeroneurosis” from other func- 
tional nervous disorders are as 
follows: 

In hysteria the personality is 
distinguished by an inborn insta- 
bility with short explosive out- 
bursts and a tendency to self-seek- 
ing satisfaction based on a com- 
placent observation of the disabil- 
ity. 

Neuresthenia is characterized by 
a motor fatigue, which is readily 
distinguished from the activity of 
“aeroneuroses.” 

Psychasthenia, of course, con- 
centrates its symptoms on the 
psychic side and develops in an 
altogether different personality. 

The first stages of dementia 
praecox and cyclothymia may pre- 
sent some difficulties, but a period 
of observation should make the 
differential diagnosis simple. 

Complications and Sequelae 

As explained under Symptoma- 
tology, the cases under considera- 
tion were treated early in the dis- 
ease and not allowed to progress. 
No complications were observed 
and it is not believed that the con- 
dition is serious with regard to 
prospects of life. However, the 
effect is such that flying becomes 
dangerous and all such patients 
should be grounded. 

Association With Other Diseases 

While the group of cases under 
consideration here were free from 
other diseases and maintained in 
otherwise excellent health, there is 
no reason to believe that they 
could not be associated with other 

is proce It is especially 
likely that focal infections or 
other debilitating disease could act 
as an exciting factor. 

It is interesting to note that 
those individuals who suffered 
from other nervous and mental 
disorders were entirely free from 
symptoms of “aeroneurosis” and 
all developed earlier in time both 
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A great deal of travel has bee) 
necessary during the past month 
in connection with the prope 
carrying on of Association bug. 
ness. On August 5, a trip wa; 
made over Northwest Air Lines to 
Seattle and on August 20 it wa; 
necessary to go to Washington oy 
official business. When this paper 
goes to press, I will be in Los An. 
geles attending the Aero Medical 
Convention. 

The situation in the Bureau of 
Air Commerce is as unsettled a 
ever although it has been rumored 
for some time that a shake-up ip. 
volving reorganization and the re. 
placing of many of the major de. 
partmental heads is contemplated, 

Legislative Needs 

In Washington we have been 
carefully going over the legisla. 
tive outlook. As a result of the 
activities of the committees on air 
safety both in House and Senate, 
and many other happenings, there 
will undoubtedly be several bill; 
introduced during the next session 
of Congress having to do with 
governmental participation in the 
regulation of air transportation. 

The most urgently needed legis. 
lation as far as the pilots are con- 
cerned is a federal compensation 
law, probably modeled along the 
same lines as the federal compen- 
sation law covering railway work- 
ers. At the present time the situ- 
ation is extremely unsatisfactory. 
There are forty-eight states in the 
union and I think it is perfectly 
safe to say there are almost that 
many different kinds of compen- 
sation laws. 

The crux of the entire situation 
is that the state compensation 
laws are not fundamentally in- 
tended to take care of worker: 
engaged in interstate commerce. 
As a matter of fact, some of the 
states have a specific clause to this 
effect in their compensation laws. 
That is one reason the railway 
workers are covered by a federal 
compensation act which applies 
only to those engaged in inter 
state commerce. There is not the 
slightest reason why air line pilots 
who are engaged entirely in inter- 
state commerce should not be pro- 
tected by similar laws so that their 
dependents may be properly pro 
vided for in case of accident re 
sulting in death or disability, 
thereby cutting off the earning 
power of their families. This 
matter will probably be taken w 
as one of the major topics at the 
coming convention. 

Co-operation of Councils Urged 

There is a great deal of prepa 
atory work necessary to placing 
everything in proper form so thai 
it can be acted on quickly at the 
coming convention and all coun; 
cils are urged to be extremely act 
ive in bringing their work w 
to date so that it will be possible 
to handle the vital questions no 
facing us as expeditiously as pos 
sible. 





as to age and service. The othe 
nervous and mental cases and thd 
number of each in the observed 
group of 163 are given in table : 
Clinical Varieties 

No clinical varieties of the dis 
ease could be distinguished. I 
view of the fact that this is ‘ 
functional nervous disorder, th? 
uniformity of the symptoms an 
other manifestations is rather r 
markable. It might well be thai 
cases allowed to progress woul 
finally show considerable variation 
but until that has been observet 
this remains pure speculation. 








Table 3.—Other Nervous and Mental Diseases 





Disease 
Neurasthenia 


Number of Yearsof Age at 
Cases Service Onset 
ccpemecies 1 5 26 
ae 2 { $ months { = 
eons Sats 
ereveedoes 1 3 24 
esocpeses 1 26 
<Wesdeces 1 0 25 
eeeenscas 1 4 26° 
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